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THE TWO KINGS OF BRENTFORD. 


HAT good is Corfu to derive from Mr. GLADSTONE, or 
Mr. Guapstone from Corfu? To the question of Cui 
bono ? or who is to profit by the appointment, Mr. Disragui 
robably considers that he can give a satisfactory answer. 
To buy off, or to seem to buy off, a dangerous rival or for- 
midable opponent—effecting the purchase at the low price of 
a remote public interest—is a transaction entirely in the spirit 
of that political philosophy which is expounded in the pages 
of Vivian Grey. Yet those who study personal influences, 
and the characters on which they depend, may reasonably 
doubt whether the Ministry has not imposed a temporary 
ostracism on its most effective Parliamentary supporter. 
Nor is it at all improbable that, on his return, Mr. Giap- 
STONE may be anxious to prove to himself and to others that 
he has incurred no obligation to the party which he has for 
the moment consented to serve. It is also possible that the 
mission may result in the recommendation of a policy which 
no Government could propose without incurring the risk of 
immediate overthrow ; and Mr. Disrae.i and his colleagues 
may have to choose between their. condemnation by the 
country and the implacable resentment of their powerful 
ally. The measure which has been adopted may, under either 
contingency, prove fatal to the politicians who have probably 
devised it under the exclusive influence of party considera- 
tions. The imprudent or dishonest publication of Sir Joun 
Youne’s despatch to Mr. Lasoucuerg, in the Daily News of 
yesterday, seems to indicate the intention of the Government 
to abandon the Protectorate of the smaller islands, and to retain 
Corfu in full sovereignty. It was perfectly right that a 
high functionary should forward a confidential recommenda- 
tion to the Cabinet which employed him ; but Mr. Giap- 
STONE'S difficulties will be largely increased by the publicity 
which has been given to the scheme in question. Foreign 
nations will not fail to discover in it a new proof of 
English cupidity. The malcontents of Cefalonia will be 
supported by official authority in their intrigues for separa- 
tion ; and finally, Parliament on its meeting will be called 
upon to ascertain whether any English functionaries are 
interested in converting their anomalous tenure of office 
under the present system into a permanent position on the 
Colonial establishment. 

Mr. GuapsTone’s paradoxical, or unexpected, determina- 
tion to accept office under Lord Dersy has assuredly not 
arisen from any vulgar calculation of conscious selfishness. 
Romantic sympathy for a Church which he misunderstands, 
and for a race with which he has no practical acquaintance, 
an intelligible longing to escape for a time from party strug- 
gles at home, and an honourable ambition of acquiring fame 
in an untried career, may explain a course which seems equally 
at yariance with public policy and with personal interest. 
The probable failure of all the hopes which have cheered his 
of office will concern Mr. Guapstong alone. A 
short acquaintance with Greek may perhaps dissolve 
his visions of Eastern orthodoxy, and if his ‘belief in Greek 
patriotism survives half a dozen interviews with Ionian 
demagogues, he may boast himself the most cosmopolitan of 
English functionaries or statesmen. The erection of the out- 
lying islands into Greek provinces, and the contemporaneous 
reduction of Corfu to the position of an English colony, may 
or may not be great achievements ; but they must be per- 
formed in London, at Vienna, and at St. Petersburg, by 
Cabinets and Ambassadors, and not by the most eloquent 
High Commissioner who has visited Greece since the days 
of DemosrHenes. If the boundaries of the English Empire 
are to be drawn back from motives of convenience, the 
Government cannot devolve the responsibility of such a 
—_ on any delegate, political proselyte, or patronising 
ally. 


There is considerable doubt whether the commission issued 
to Mr. Guapstone has any greater legal validity than that 
which might attach to the appointment of a High Chan- 
cellor Extraordinary to sit by Lord Cuetmsrorn’s side on 
the woolsack, The Treaty of 1815, with Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, provides for the appointment of a High Com- 
missioner whose functions are to be defined by Order in 
Council, and as in, ow Sir Jonn Youne holds the office, no 
intrusive dignitary a right to share his titles or to exer- 
cise the smallest of his functions. Mr. GLapstone can neither 
summon the Assembly, nor assent to a law, nor give an order 
to the garrison, nor confirm the appointment of a policeman. 
If he attempts to encroach on the rights of his colleague he 
will commit a serious offence; and in an age of more strin- 
gent responsibility the Minister who tempted him to such 
acts would have incurred a certain risk of impeachment. 
Every Power which signed the treaty has a right to protest 
against the wanton violation of a definite national engage! 
ment. The Crown may appoint Commissioners for any pur- 
pose of negotiation or of inquiry ; but unless the office is 
vacant, it has no right whatever to nominate, ordinarily or 
extraordinarily, a High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 

The impossibility of conciliating the local dem 
or of removing their non-existent grievances, is fully ex- 
plained in another portion of our columns; and there is 
too much reason to fear that Mr. Giapstone has resolved to 
support the measure which Sir Jonw Youne was over- 
persuaded into recommending in the summer of 1857. The 
late Government prudently suppressed the advice which is to 
furnish their successors with an excuse and a starting-point ; 
and the more fully the Rae is considered, the more im- 
politic and impracticable will it be found. In 1814 the 
Ionian Islands were in want of an owner, not because the 
property was undesirable to neighbouring potentates, but on 
account of the jealousy with which each claimant, regarded 
its rivals. France, which had for some time occupied the 
territory, was necessarily excluded from the competition, 
while Austria and Russia were equally determined to exclude 
each other from the — of the keys of the Adriatic. 
Capo p’Istria, then ALEXANDER’s favourite Minister—him- 
self a Corfiote by birth and affection—persuaded Lord 
CASTLEREAGH to the Protectorate in the name of the 
British Crown, as the best mode of appeasing the jealousies 
which had arisen, and also as the most trustworthy security 
for the freedom and welfare of the Islands. The renunciation 
of the Protectorate in favour of Greece would involve a gross 
breach of faith to Austria, and the acquisition of Corfu 
as a territorial possession would assuredly provoke the just 
and implacable age ee of Russia and France. The 
project to which Sir Jonn Youne has unluckily affixed his 
name seems indeed to involve every objection which can 
apply to a political arrangement. It is inconsistent with a 
solemn treaty, it exposes England to the charge of unscru- 
pulous ambition, and it entirely fails to obviate the difficulty 
which it is intended to overcome. If the smaller islands were 
surrendered to the Government of Athens, the factious cla- 
mour of the Corfiote demagogues would be converted into a 
reasonable demand. The inhabitants of the island have 
never been English subjects ; they have a right to their own 
national flag; and they have the same affinities of race with 
their neighbours on the mainland, which are to be recognised 
in the case of Cefalonia and Zante. The proposed plan 
might have suggested to Russia, before the Crimean war, 
the parallel arrangement of abandoning her claims on Wal- 
lachia in consideration of annexing Moldavia to the Em- 
pire. If the kingdom of Greece had, under a wise Sovereign, 
known how to acquire strength and independence, it might 
have been possible and desirable to obtain the consent 
of the great Powers to the incorporation of the _ 
insular Republic with the neighbouring State ; but, under 
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present circumstances, England must hold the fortress 
of Corfu, and no tenure can be prudently devised except 
that which is provided by the treaty of Vienna. Not 
y convenience to the national interests, the Ministers 
ve gratuitously proclaimed to all the enemies of England 
that the grievances of the Ionian Islands are so real as to 
require the intervention of a leading Parliamentary states- 
man. Foreign Governments will not make allowanee either 
for Mr. Disragui’s recondite motives, or for that singular 
constitution of mind which renders Mr. GLapstone’s political 
ae so impossible to foresee and so difficult to 


THE LETTER OF THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


pean at Lisbon has proved one of those barren 
victories which terminate in a defeat. The public 
opinion of Europe, upon which Louis Napo.zon is happily 
not yet able to operate by avertissement or deportation, has 
loudly pronounced against the aggressor. This is the one 
defence which saves modern civilization from the fate which 
swallowed up the ancient world in the gulf of Imperialism. 
The empire of Louis Napotezon differs from that of Nero 
chiefly in this, that it does not embrace the orbis terrarwm. 
There is an outer world in which his decrees have no power, 
and where his police cannot Truth, justice, and 
virtue are not so delivered into his hand that he can sever 
their heads at a single stroke. He has betrayed, ensnared, 
and assassinated them at home, but they have champions 
and avengers abroad. 

Tt is to the ou justice of Europe that we owe the 
epistle to “my dear Cousin.” We must be permitted to 
form our own appreciation of the assurance that “ enterprises 
“ contrary to progress, humanity, and civilization will find no 
“ protection” in the man who has done more to arrest pro- 
gress, to outrage humanity, and to suppress civilization than 
any ruler since the days of the later Casars. It is some- 

ing, however, to know that “the ideas” of the master of 
the French army are “ far from being fixed” on the subject 
of the importation of Negroes to the same extent as on the 
deportation of Frenchmen. It is at least a satisfaction that 
Quashee has a better chance than M. pe MonrTALemBeRrt, 
and that the case of the native of Mozambique is “ to be 
“ settled in accordance with those true principles of right and 
“ humanity” which are deemed inapplicable to the inhabitants 
of Paris. It seems that inquiry will be permitted whether 
the manacles of the cargo of the Charles et Georges were really 
imposed at their own request. We confess the exception 
appears to us somewhat arbitrary and eccentric, for we 
should have thought that an investigation of the practice of 
“free emigration ” was at least as distinct an “ impeachment of 
“ universal suffrage” as the discussion of the system of domes- 
tic government with which France is happily blessed. We 
can at all events, however, congratulate the “free emigrants” 
from the shores of France with which successive Ministers of 
the Interior have supplied the pleasant places of Cayenne, on 
the change of society which the inexhaustible clemency of the 
Emperor has prepared for them. As the deportés of the 2nd 
of December are principally persons of education, character, 
and respectability, they will probably find the Indian Coolies 
more intelligent, and certainly less disagreeable companions, 
than the black fellow-labourers with which the recent traffic 
of Mozambique has supplied them. 

The necessity which Lours Napoxgon has felt of retiring 
from the situation in which his own too successful violence 
had placed him, must be admitted to be a reassuring symptom 
for Europe. In the presence of the helpless submission of 
Portugal and the hitherto unexplained inaction of England, 
we were much in need of some substantial proof that 
there was anything, however violent and however unjust, 
which the Emperor of the Frencu dared not attempt and 
could not accomplish. For the present at least, it does not 
suit his purpose to incur the unnecessary odium. of openly 
restoring the Slave-trade. We must do Louis Napouson 
the justice to say that he is not a spendthrift in. his policy. 
He judiciously husbands the resources of crime. Perfectly 
unscrupulous as to the means which he employs when he 
has an end to serve, he seldom commits the blunder of 
unnecessary atrocity. The tion of the Slave-trade 
offers no Be advantage, and he wisely makes a 

ming it. Indeed, he had but. little to 
concede, for the whole object of the stroke at Lisbon 
had been already accomplished. It had served his purpose 


in respect of the only two moral influences (if such 
With ) tea -whieh his Gevernment ever 
| ap the exceptian of puse force, he 
other methods but the guatification of the vay of @ 
French nation, and the display in Europe of a predomi- 
}nant authority. These two things are the essential con- 
rensese of his rule, and to them we may be well assured 
sacrifice all that may be necessary. As long as 
French vanity is satisfied and Europe appears to un his 
feet, so long his Empire is secure. It was from these con- 
i ions, quite as much as from any financial embarrass-. 
ment, that Louis Napoteon determined to close the Russian 
war in the midst of the blaze of triumph which arose 
from the fall of the Malakoff. It was for this end that 
the parade of Cherbourg was conceived. It is on the 
same principle that the exploit of Lisbon was achieved. 
Whether it be the glory of the national arms, the terror 
of the national fortresses, or (as on this oceasion) the “in- 
dependence of the national flag” which is put forward, 
something—no matter how impolitic or how unjust—must 
be perpetually done to assert, in the presence of France 
and of Europe, that the French nation is the greatest 
nation on the earth. It may be said that this is no concern 
of ours; but he must indeed be a shallow observer who is 
disposed so to argue. Unfortunately, if there be one thing 
which more than another ministers to the vanity of French- 
men, it is the real or apparent humiliation of England. This 
is the trump-card which Louis Napotzon always holds in 
reserve, and which he will play just as often as it is necessary 
or convenient. He played it at Lisbon, for his real end was 
accomplished when it was said throughout Europe that an 
insult had been offered to England by France, and that 
England had accepted that insult in silence. He succeeded at 
once in flattering French vanity, and intimidating European 
opinion, while he offered to the one the spectacle of unresisted 
force, and demonstrated to the other that when France comes 
into collision with a feeble State there is no Power in 
Europe which dares lend countenance and support to the 


It is from this point of view that we regard the language 
of Lord Derpy at the Guildhall as in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory and unworthy of his position. At a moment 
when the French Government have been putting forth state- 
ments grossly and notoriously inaccurate—when the honour 
and dignity of England are impeached and compromised 
throughout Europe—when we are accused by Portugal of 
treachery, and taunted on all sides with cowardice—we had 
a right to expect from the First Minister of the Crown an 
indignant and a formal refutation to imputations so injurious 
to our national reputation. Is the abandonment of Portugal 
denied, or is it justified? Neither the one nor the other. 
Instead of this, we are treated to some vague and senseless 
commonplaces on foreign affairs in general. Lorp Dersy’s 
ereed on foreign policy seems to have been formed from the 
last speech of Mr. Bricur. He is all for “ non-intervention 
“in the affairs of other States.” And he is very anxious to 
enforce the necessity of an “ unwillingness to give or to take 
“ offence.” Of course, it is not difficult to lay down abstract 
propositions of this sort which it is impossible to dispute. 
Yet we cannot fail to remark that, if Lord Drrsy’s theory 
is right, he impregnably establishes Mr. Brieut’s assertion 
that. the whole traditionary policy of England has been 
fundamentally wrong. We should like to know how, on his 
own principles, the Primz MinisTEr justifies the assent—and 
something more—which he accorded to the policy of the 
Russian war. The alliance with France to oppose an armed 
resistance to the attack on the independence of Turkey is 
referable to no one of the doctrines to which Lord DerBy 
restricts the legitimate action of the English Government. 
Is it true, then, that the Derbyite Administration has 
accepted, not merely the Reform Bill of Mr. Brient, but the 
foreign policy of the Peace Society ? 

No man disputes, in the abstract, that it is a bad thing 
to be over ready to take offence, or that forgiveness of in- 
juries is a Christian virtue. wis 
suspect the cou of a man ins to preach a ser- 
mon on ere just at the moment when he has had 
his nose publicly pulled. There is a time for all things; and 
there may be eceasions when the most amiable sentiments 
are singularly inappropriate. If the facts of the quarrel 
between the French Government and that of Portugal are 
such as, im the opinion of Lord Dersy, to acquit the Emperor 
ef the Faavcm of the violence and injustice which are univer- 
sally imputed to him, the proper and reasonable manner of 
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ing the conduct of the English Government on its right 

ting would have been to state the sentiments of the 
Administration, with such reserve as the occasion might 
have required. But considering the imputations which have 
been cast upon England, and the present state of popular 
feeling upon the subject, the evasive language of the Prime 
Mrmister can only be regarded as a confirmation of the 
most injurious suspicions. A discourse against readiness to 
take offence seems to amount to an admission that an offence 
has been offered which we have not taken. And a homily 
against intervention in the affairs of foreign States can hardly 
be construed as anything else than an apology for the im- 
puted abandonment of Portugal. But of all the incongruous 
passages in this singular oration, none is more inexplicably 
ill-timed than the eulogium upon the celebrated arbitration 
clause in the treaty of Paris. It is just at the moment when 
the authors of the proposition to refer all questions of 
international dispute to the decision of a neutral Power have 
themselves impudently refused to be bound by their own 
agreement, that Lord Dergsy pronounces a panegyric simul- 
taneously upon the principle of arbitration and upon the 
Power which has publicly laughed it to scorn. e learn 
from the Government organ that the English Cabinet 
formally proposed to the French to adopt the scheme of 
the Paris Conference in the Portuguese dispute, and we 
know also that that proposition was peremptorily rej 
In the face of such a rebuff, the language of Lord 
seems not only ridiculous but contemptible. 

It is impossible that this grave matter can be permitted 
to rest on its present footing. The tone of the Prime 
Minister, far from soothing the public disquietude or calm- 
ing the just suspicions which have been aroused as to the 
conduct of the Government, is, on the contrary, calculated 
to confirm and to increase them. The speech at the Guild- 
hall is not that of a man who is conscious of the goodness 
of his case, or easy as to the verdict which his conduct will 
receive. We recognise nothing but feebleness where we had a 
right to expect firmness, and a tone of apology where we 
should have looked for the language of remonstrance. When 
the words of Lord Derrsy are compared with the acts 
of the French Government, there will be found too much 
to confirm the contemptuous and offensive interpreta- 
tion which has been put by the Continental press upon 
the conduct of England in the recent transaction. Why 
an English squadron was sent into the Tagus, and what it did 
when it was there, Lord Dersy has not told us. Why an 
arbitration was proposed, and why, when it had been 
posed, it was not insisted upon, we are not informed. e 
are sorry to say that we can find nothing in the Guild- 
hall speech which will tend to disabuse Europe of the good- 
natured impression conveyed by the Continenal press, that 
the fleet was despatched only with instructions not to 
arrive. This solution may be satisfactory to Le Nord and 
the Univers, but Lord Dersy will find, when Parliament 
meets, that he will have to render some better account of his 
stewardship to the English people. 


A TORY ‘REFORM BILL. 


NDER the auspices of Mr. Disrazti we seem always to 

have something “looming in the future.” Whether it bea 
“ financial reorganization” which is to “ indemnify the landed 
“interest without detriment to the industrial classes,” or a 
“ political reconstruction” which is to “satisfy all parties,” 
an imaginative CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER is never at 
a loss for some taking programme to excite curiosity or to 
baffle opposition. Hitherto the most satisfactory thing about 
these schemes has been that they have met the fate for which 
they probably were originally destined—and which indeed 
they richly deserved—in perishing before they even came to 
the birth. The new project of a Tory Reform Bill is, how- 
ever, a more serious business. It needs no Cassandra to 
foresee that a Conservative Government playing at reform 
may possibly prove a game with edge tools of which the 
authors will before long bitterly rue the consequences. 

If the truth must be told, there has been a great deal of 
Bunkum, not to say of downright dishonesty, on all sides about 
this question of Reform. All parties in turn, and almost all 
politicians, have for several years made it a practice to 
give vague pledges and hold out indistinct expectations on a 


“subject in which it was obvious that they felt no very strong 


interest. Men may talk loosely enough, with tolerable security, 
about “liberal principles,” “civil and religious liberty,” and 
other stock pass-words, as to the precise meaning of which they 


are not likely to be rigorously examined or seriously challenged. 
But a politician who pledges himself to a Reform Bill ought, 
in common honesty, to have made up his mind as to the ~ 
existence of certain specific evils which he proposes to remedy, 
and as to the method by which he expects to cure them. 

far, however, as we can discover, none of the various pro- 
jectors who have hitherto handled this subject have formed 
any distinct idea of the evils against which a measure is 
to be aimed, or of the spirit in which its provisions are to be 
framed. Lord Joun Russett promises a Reform Bill a 
as he might announce another volume of the life of Mr. Fox, 
or an historical essay on Jonny Hamppen. Lord Patmerston, 
too, becomes a reformer in his old age, and undertakes to 
reconstruct the fabric of the Constitution in the same jaunty 
spirit in which he undertook to revolutionize the Indian 
Government. And now, to crown the whole, come the 
leaders of the Conservative party with their charlatan cry of 
a “ Reform Bill to satisfy all parties.” 

The oddest part of the affair is, that while the political 
touters are bidding against each other at this mock auction, 
the public stands by with something very like indifference, 
and takes little or no part in the illusory competition. It 
seems to be conventionally assumed, on all hands, that the 
country is eagerly calling for a reconstruction of the repre- 
sentative system, and to some extent, no doubt, the promised 
supply of the article may have stimulated a certain factitious 
demand ; but, in the main, the facts on which the current 
assumption rests are, as yet, neither very striking nor very 
conclusive. And it is in this listless and languid frame of 
the public mind that we are to be treated to an organic 
change in the Constitution by men who, it seems, will not 
only have to discover the remedy but, to judge by their 
antecedents, to invent the disorder. We own that we 
agree with Sir Grorcz Lewis, “that those who at the 
“present moment propose a measure of Parliamentary 
“ Reform must propose it with the view of remedying 
“some distinct mischief, some defined political evil. They 
“ must have a distinct view of some evil which they pro- 
“pose to remove.” The late Cuancettor of the Tx. 
CHEQUER, indeed, directs this remark inst his imme- 
diate successor, but we should like to know how Sir 
Georce Lewis would himself fulfil the conditions on which 
he insists. He was a leading member of a Cabinet which 
was pledged to produce a Reform Bill. What, we should like 
to know, was the “ distinct mischief” of which Lord PAtmrr- 
ston’s Administration had formed “a distinct view,” and 
which they were prepared to remove. Sir Gronce Lewis 
correctly enough describes the necessity of the last Reform 
Bill as having arisen from the inadequate and incomplete 
representation of the opinion of the country in the House of 
Commons. If a similar deficiency were now discovered to 
exist, to any vexatious extent, and if the work had been left 
but half achieved in 1832, we should have at once an excel- 
lent reason for completing it. But this is not the ground on 
which Sir GrorcE 8 at least can be anxious for another 
Reform Bill, for he tells us that “it may now be fairly said 
“ that on all great questions the House of Commons for the 
“ most part fairly represents the general opinion of thecountry. 
“ Tt may not always be the faithful exponent of the opinions 
“of particular persons, or even of particular districts, but 
“ looking at it generally, it is, I think, a very faithful 
“ expdnent of the general sentiments of the country.” On 
this point Sir Grorce Lewis holds an opinion diametrically 
opposed to that of Mr. Bricut, and one which we believe 
to be more consistent with the truth. But if this be so, we 
want to know what was the “ distinct mischief,” the “ defined 
“ political evil” which Sir Gzorce Lewis, and the Cabinet of 
which he was a member, were about to remedy by their pro- 
jected measure. It is certainly a very anomalous and not a 
very creditable state of affairs, that a Conservative Ministry 
should be announcing an organic change which is to “satisfy 
“ all parties,” while a conspicuous Liberal politician assumes 
that all parties are or ought to be satisfied. Everybody 
seems to be agreed that the village clock is to be pulled to 
pieces, not because it does not go well enough—for they all 
admit that it keeps time with very efficient accuracy—but 
because half-a-dozen rival churchwardens wish to have the 
job, and it is a good many years since the works were taken 
to pieces. 

On one point we are very much disposed to agree with 
Sir G. Lewis—namely, that in whatever sense, or in what- 
ever shape, a Reform Bill may be introduced by the pre- 
sent or any other Government, it must and will in the end 
prove an advance “in the direction of democracy.” It is on 
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this account that we hold Lord Dersy most gravely respon- 
sible, both to his own party and to the country at large— 
of which a real Conservative organization must always form 
an essential element—for having committed himself to a 
project which is intended only as a political card, but 
which may too possibly turn out a disaster. It is very 
easy for Mr. Disraeut to fancy that, by a little dexterous 
manipulation, he may effect a Tory cowp de main under the 
pretence of a Liberal Reform. He may be a very great 
juggler, but he will yet find, that it is not by juggling that 
he can feed his Radical allies on stones instead of bread, and 
serpents instead of fishes. The Derbyites may depend upon 
it that whatever scheme they may have projected in the 
hope that it may ultimately redound to their own advantage, 
their Bill will, before it leaves the House of Commons, have 
assumed the character of a “really democratic measure.” 
How far the Ministers may themselves be disposed to go, it 
is impossible, with the example before us of Mr. WALPOLE’s 
Militia Franchise and Lord ELLensoroven’s town consti- 
tuencies, even to conjecture. But, as we have observed, the 
original framework of the measure will be comparatively 
immaterial ; for the present Government is too weak to ex- 
ercise any effective control over such a question when it is 
once launched on the seaof public discussion. Mr. 
may propose, but it will assuredly be Mr. Bricut who will 
dis 


pose. 

Admitting that the time has arrived when it may be 
desirable that a revision of the electoral constitution should 
take place, it is nevertheless very hazardous that such a task 
should be undertaken by that which claims to be the Con- 
servative party. In saying this, we are not protesting on 
behalf of political morality, or of any antiquated notions of 
principle or consistency—to which it would, indeed, be idle 
to appeal from a system which has for so many years been 
subject to inspirations drawn from the political conscience 
of Mr. Disrazut. We speak only of the immediate practical 
results which must inevitably follow from this total revolu- 
tion in the cast of the political drama. If the conduct of a 
Reform Bill had been undertaken by a Whig Government, 
the principles of the measure would have been subjected to 
all those modifications and checks which are so happily pro- 
vided by our constitutional system. At a time when public 
opinion is singularly calm on the subject, a Conservative 
Opposition would have been able to exercise a powerful and 
wholesome influence in attempering and reconciling a neces- 
sary change to the spirit of existing institutions. There would 
have been a nucleus of stability and resistance, which, though 
not so obstinate as to impede all movement, would have fur- 
nished a salutary check on mere theoretical projects of sym- 
metrical reconstruction. Introduced in such a manner, and 
discussed in such a spirit,a Reform Bill would have left 
the walls of Parliament less sweeping in its provisions, but 
more adapted to the real wants of the country, than it came 
from the hands of its authors. But, as it is certain that a 
Whig Reform Bill would have emerged from the ordeal of 
Parliamentary discussion with Conservative amendments, 
so it is equally inevitable that the Derbyite Reform Bill will 
be largely modified, in a “democratic” sense, before it passes 
into law. The Whigs, who would have been disposed to 
do little enough in the way of change if the initiative had 
been left to themselves, will be compelled, by the necessities 
of the situation, to outbid the rivals who have sought to take 
the bread out of their mouths. In order to preserve any 
colour to the title of Liberals, they will have to swallow 
the extremest dogmas of the most advanced Radicalism. 
Thus the movement-party itself may be impelled into a more 
headlong speed at the very moment when the drag-chain 
which Conservatism ought to have applied, will be wholly 
remoyed, The probable results it is not difficult to con- 
jecture. We fear that, before we have done with the Derbyite 
Reform Bill, it will have produced a state of things which 
the advocates of unmitigated “democracy” may admire, but 
which the true friends of liberty will have much occasion to 
deplore. At the same time, however, the greater the risk 
the greater will be our good fortune if, by some extraordinary 
concatenation of accidents, Lord Drersy should succeed in 
proposing a wise and statesmanlike measure. 


THE PRUSSIAN REGENCY. 


Ss relations and motives of Prussian parties are little 
understood in England, but there is reason to believe 
that in the selection of his new Ministry the Recent has 
satisfied the moderate and intelligent portion of his country- 


men. The chief of the Cabinet is a soldier and a nobleman 
allied to the reigning family, General von Bontn acquired 
popularity by his dismissal from office some years since in 
obedience to the demands of Russia. One of his colleagues 
was employed in the establishment of the present constitution, 
and it is understood that Baron von Bunsen is prepared to 
give the Ministry a cordial support. In the absence of 
revolutionary agitation and of diplomatic embarrassment, the 

Prince of Prussia commences his career as sovereign with 

many advantages, notwithstanding the inconvenience which 

may attach to a delegated power. The mistakes and failures 

of the reign which has now virtually closed have happily not 

alienated the affection of the people from the Royal House. 

It is generally felt that the Kina was sincerely anxious to 

promote the welfare of his subjects, and his errors in judg- 

ment offer obvious warnings to his less ingenious and more 

straightforward successor. Germans ought least of all men 

to regard with intolerance the foibles of a literary theorist 

unluckily placed ona throne. Freperick IV. only 

attempted to realize in action doctrines which would have 

made the reputation of half-a-dozen University Professors. 

He wished to be at the same time an Old-German patriot, a 

King by divine right, a supporter of aristocratic indepen- 

dence, a benevolent promoter of popular franchises, and a 

chivalrous ally of the Court which took advantage of a family 

connexion to control his external and domestic policy by 

skilful flattery of his prejudices. Although fine sentiments 

and complicated intellectual processes resulted in a common- 

place bureaucratic Government, there is still a wide distinc- 

tion between a framer of abortive philanthropic schemes and 

a vulgarly selfish despot ; and the Prince Recent, if he suc- 

ceeds in developing the liberal institutions of Prussia, will be 

respected for continuing, and not for reversing, the serious 

intentions of his brother. 

Many of the Royal impulses and fancies coincided with 
the teaching of the most authoritative philosophical specula- 
tors, and even with popular traditions and desires ; but the 
Kine was always defective in the tact and common-sense 
which instinctively distinguish practicable objects from 
empty dreams. At one period of his life, he was strongly 
inclined to gratify his own ambition and that of his country- 
men by assuming the Imperial Crown of Northern Germany ; 
but when prudence had prevailed over the desire of aggran- 
dizement, he felt, or affected, exaggerated scruples against 
interference with his weaker neighbours. His internal 
policy was prompted by a general desire to organize a con- 
stitutional system ; but it was hampered by an inconsistent 
determination to preserve his own irresponsible authority, 
and complicated by inapplicable theories of the necessity of 
maintaining aristocratic privileges. The bookish instructors 
of his youth had inspired him with a well-founded horror of 
Jacobinism, and with a just historical appreciation of the 
English Constitution ; but neither tutor nor pupil understood 
that, in founding Prussian liberty, it was necessary to take 
the Prussian people into council. The Junkers of Preussen 
and Pomerania ought perhaps to furnish materials for a 
House of Lords; but unfortunately they have no hold on 
the respect or affection of the nation, and consequently, 
instead of forming an order in the State, they are only 
regarded as a selfish and unpopular faction. The odium 
which they have incurred of late years has in a great degree 
arisen from their interested encouragement of the Kin@’s 
personal crotchets in religion and in foreign policy. A 
government by provincial barons, allied with dilettanti 
Pietists, and practically controlled by Russian diplomatists, 
would have involved all the elements which are most into- 
lerable to Prussian feelings and opinions. 

It is important to observe, notwithstanding the loose 
declamations of those who have attacked the policy of 
Prussia, that, whatever might be the inclination of the Kine, 
he never succeeded in bringing the Kreuz-Parthei into power. 
His romantic aspirations ended in an administration by police 
functionaries, who extended their private supervision over 

} the Court, and probably even over their master himself. 
Conciliating the Kine by the adoption of his foreign policy 
and the conscquent sacrifice of the national independence, 
and leaving the religious party to occupy themselves in barren 
Court intrigues, the Ministers were contented with power 
and patronage, and with the restriction of Parliamentary 
interference within the narrowest limits. Biron MANTEUFFEL 
and his colleagues, at the commencement of the Eastern nego- 
tiations, were decidedly opposed to the pretensions of Russia, 
and if they had persevered in their original policy, they 


would probably have obviated the necessity of a war ; but they 
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preferred submission to the party of the Cross, which sus- 
pected and despised them, to a collision with the prejudices 
of the Kina. 

It is a curious instance of retributive justice, that the late 
Cabinet has been frequently identified with the faction which 
often threatened its existence, and which caused the death of 
one of its members. The revived scandal relating to the 
official theft of letters written by the K1ne’s confidential 
servants, explains the relations which really existed between 
the Camarilla and the Cabinet. A police spy, employed by 
Mantevurret and to collect information at 
Potsdam, stole several letters from the private secretary, 
and from the favourite adviser, General 
von GERLACH; and there can be little doubt that the Minister 
took this singular method of guarding against the machina- 
tions of the Kreuz-Parthei. Marcus Niesunr inherited 
from his father a dislike to liberal institutions, and an inclina- 
tion to rely on Russian support; and GerLacu was a still 
more prominent advocate of despotism at home and of 
subservience abroad. The strong measure of purloining 
their correspondence showed the distrust entertained by 
the Ministers; and the tragic occurrence which soon after 
followed, proved that the aristocratic Court faction was not 
behind in antipathy to the members of the Government. It 
was professedly as the organ of the young nobility that Rochow 
challenged and killed the Police Director, HixcKe.pey, 
aud the Kine had not the firmuess to avenge the crime 
which he undoubtedly regretted. With the bureaucracy 
fixed in office, with the oligarchy and the friends of Russia 
dominant at Court, it is not surprising that the country 
regarded the two reigning factions with common and indis- 
criminate aversion. The Prince of Prussia has caused 
universal satisfaction by his summary rejection of both the 
rival influences. The first wish of the nation is perfect 
independence, not ouly because the honour of Prussia re- 

uires free action abroad, but from experience of the 
habitual interference of foreign Courts with the domestic 
policy of the country. It was well known that the exten- 
sion of Parliamentary influence was long prevented by the 
jealousy of Nicnoas as much as by the timidity of Frepe- 
RIcK WILLIAM himself; and when General von Bontn truly 
declared that an alliance with Russia would be an act of 
treason, his dismissal excited general indignation as a proof 
of unworthy deference. The removal of Bunsen from the 
embassy of London was attributed to the same influence, 
and foreign counsels would have been justly odious even if 
they had led to beneficial results. 

Fortunately, England has no interest in the question 
beyond a general sympathy in the greatness and prosperity 
of Prussia. It is desirable that the Power which is inter- 
posed bétween France and Russia should be vigorous enough 
to discourage aggression on either frontier; nor is there 
any portion of Europe which appeals as strongly as Northern 
Germany to those English sympathies which depend on 
race, on language, and on religion. Prussia has outgrown 
the age of simple monarchy, and happily has thus far escaped 
the dominion of the multitude. If the Prince of Prussia 
can strengthen the Crown by the active co-operation of the 
more intelligent classes in the Government, he may hereafter 
share with the Great Execror, with Freperick I., 
and with Freperick II., the fame which justly belongs to 
the founders of powerful States. 


THE PRESS AND THE EMPIRE. 


Eare glad to learn that M. pz MonTaLeMBeERT is not 

to stand alone in the struggle which he has adventured 

for freedom of thought and liberty of speech. It is no more 
than we should have expected of the men of letters in France, 
that, as they share his convictions, they should also be pre- 
pared to partake his dangers. The favourite topic of the 
apologists of the Empire both in France and in England— 
for we are ashamed to say that there are not wanting even 
in this country writers who are capable of defaming the 
liberty they abuse—has always been that the system of 
repression which Louis Napouzon has established is essential 
to the existence of society, and that those who are hostile to 
his Government are the enemies of all order and of all law. 
The changes have been so many upon this theme that the 
hymns in honour of the “Saviour of Society” must, we 
should think, almost have sickened even the venal devotees. 
As long as the sycophants of despotism could keep before the 
eyes of a panic-stricken bourgeoisie the bugbear of “the abyss,” 
they might hope to reconcile them to actual evils which 


seemed more tolerable in comparison with a fancied danger. 
This is, indeed, the keystone to that gigantic charlatanerie 
which is called the Imperial system. It trafficson the terrors 
of its subjects as a quack trades on the nervousness of his 
patient by rating a malady which probably does not 
exist, and which certainly he has done nothing to alleviate. 
It is for this object that the police are perpetually occupied 
in fabricating imaginary plots, and that the hacks of the 
official press are never tired in descanting on fictitious con- 
vulsions. ; 

Nevertheless, all these arts of forgery and imposture have 
never succeeded in altering the very significant and alarm- 
ing fact, that the most determined, the most formidable, and 
the most irreconcileable opponents of the existing s 
in France are to be found in the educated, the intelligent, 
and the respectable section of the community. By the aid 
of his army and his police, Louis NaPoLEon can easily 
enough with the Secret Societies and the Socialist agitations ; 
but there is a class which his bayonets cannot reach, and 
which his police dare not meddle with—the sober, thoughtful 
men who have the interests of order at least as much at heart 
as the hero of Boulogne, and who probably understand a good 
deal better than he does the principles on which alone it-can 
be permanently secured. It is notorious that the only 
portion of the French press which is respectable by its cha- 
racter or ability is in avowed hostility to the Government. 
Perhaps there are in Europe no two journals which can 
rival, in their several ways, the Journal des Débats and 
the Revue des Deux Mondes ; and both are as much the 
friends of order as they are the enemies of the Empire. They 
have hitherto existed only by a policy of silence and absten- 
tion, which has been hardly less resented than a noisy re- 
sistance by a Government not insensible to their contempt. 
The columns of the Débats are a daily and silent protest 
against a system which makes political discussion im- 
possible. It replies with —— but irritating disdain to 
the safe insults of the official parasites, and reports, witli a 
significant abstinence from comment, the cruel panegyrics of 
the Government hacks. An elaborate discussion of Chinese 
statistics, or of Indian mythology, forms the cautious but 
poignant satire on the promulgation of some new decree which 
strikes a fresh blow at liberty of opinion. In short, the Débats 
is to the Government just what a virtuous and enduring wife 
is to a drunken and brutal husband—a perpetual source of 
self-reproach and irritation. 

The opposition of the Revue des Dewa Mondes has not been 
less persistent, nor, if possible, less galling. Almost all those 
eminent men whose public life has been extinguished 
the Empire, but the recollection of whose brilliant abilities 
still keeps alive in Europe the political reputation of 
their country, have lavished on that favoured journal 
the resources of their varied acquirements. The Kevue 
des Deux Mondes has thereby deservedly attained perhaps 
the highest reputation which a periodical publication has 
ever won. But its literary character has not sufficed to 
defend it from the persecutions of a Government which 
discovered in its reticence a want of sympathy which it could 
neither conquer nor endure. Every writer in the Revue is 
treated as an avowed enemy of the State, and Professors 
in the University have been compelled to resign their 
chairs as the price of their adhesion to a publication against 
which Imperialism has conceived so mortal a hatred. 
It was no more permitted to M. VitLematn to criticise 
the Government of the Roman Casars than to M. pe 
MonTALEMBERT to praise the free institutions of England. In 
fact, such is the persecution to which the Revue des Deux 
Mondes has been subjected, that for some months it has been 
in contemplation to remove its place of publication out of 
France. If that necessity shall be ultimately imposed 
upon it, no more striking refutation could be presented 
to the eyes of Europe of the falsehood that it is against 
the foes of order and of society that the Empire wages war. 
It is material that these facts should be borne in mi 
in order that we may estimate at its just value the 
boldness of the language on which M. Forcabe has ventured 
in the fortnightly political review which has a from 
his pen in the current number of that journal. He disclaims 
the imputation, which the Government are so ready to fling 
at their opponents, that the desire which they express for 
liberty of discussion is only the fruit of a mischievous tur- 
bulence. “The liberal cause,” he has the courage to say, 
“involves both the national honour and the security of 
“society. Liberty is a question of honour for*France, for 
“ there could be ne deeper humiliation for our country than 
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“ to permit herself to be persuaded that she is radically in- 
“ capable of participating in her own government by the 
“ regular and complete exercise of political liberty. But 
“liberty is equally for us a question of social security, 
“for the security of a people in fact depends on its 
“aptitude for self-government. There are hours in the 
“history of peoples the most subdued and the most 
“docile when the government breaks down in the 
“hands of a single mortal, and when it can only be recon- 
“ structed by the intelligence of a whole people. Even if 
“we had in view only the inevitable eventualities in the 
“ course of human affairs, is it not manifest that the best 
* — for these critical situations is the practice of 
“ liberty among the people? We are far removed from the 
“time when the principle of authority seemed to descend 
* like a religion from above, and to have, like it, its myste- 
“ ries. The arcanum regni has been long ago detected and 
“ exposed by philosophers and men of letters, and no longer 
“exists in the midst of the industrial and commercial 
“society of the nineteenth century. A people which, 
“having rights, should not exercise them—which should 
“neglect the study of its interests, should abandon the 
“ superintendence of its affairs, and refuse to give to its 
“ Government the intelligence and inspiration which it alone 
“ can furnish—such a people would cast itself headlong upon 
“its decline, and would, before long, be punished for its 
“ remissness by protracted agitations and grievous disasters. 
“These are the consequences which we should dread 
“from the restriction, if prolonged beyond measure, of 
“ certain of our liberties. The political education of France 
“ is, unhappily, already but too imperfect ; of that the sad 
“ events of our revolutions sufficiently assure us. It is new 
“ dangers and new faults that we would anticipate when 
“we demand with anxiety that those obstacles should be 
“yemoved which still retard the political apprenticeship 
“so necessary for our country. The sentiment which 
“ actuates us would not be misunderstood if people would 
“ only take account of the symptoms which announce that 
“ our uneasiness is shared by a great number of the most 
“ disinterested minds in France.” 

The demand of M. Forcape can hardly be characterized, 
even by the sycophants of the a pe as extravagant. He 
sees even in the prosecution of M. pz Montratempert the 
dawn of a better state of things. All he asks for the 
Press is a fair trial. He, and those who think with him, are 
prepared to accept the issue, if they are only permitted to plead 
their cause. But this is a challenge which Louis Napo.zon 
dare not take up. He cannot venture to try the Press—his 
only resource is to strangle it. The mutes of the Minister of 
the Interior are armed only with the bow-string. We know no 
more fatal symptom of the hopeless insecurity of the Em- 
peror’s rule than the fact that he has felt himself compelled 
to encounter this calm and just appeal of M. Forcaps, not 

a prosecution, but by an avertissement. A Government 
which is obliged to suppress such men and such senti- 
ments by such arts is irrevocably doomed. The avertissement 
ofthe Revue des Deux Mondes gives us precisely the gauge of 
the moral situation of the Empire. Six years of successful 
usurpation have given it neither courage nor confidence, It 
remains to-day what it was on the morrow of the 2nd 
December—nothing more than a lucky conspiracy, which 
has struck no root into the minds of the people, but exists 
only by the same violence on which it was founded. 


IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 


O one can yet have quite forgotten Old Ireland—the 
Ireland that moved the souls of statesmen, and baffled 

the efforts of philanthropists—that grovelled on in filth and 
wretchedness, half wilful, half pitiable—that gave curses for 
gratitude, and shot down all who presumed to improve on her 
traditionary ways—whose words rivalled the ferocity of Red 
Republicans, and whose most heroic deeds rose just to the 
level of assassination. Every one must still remember the 
Ireland of O’Connext, and O’Briey, and Meacuer of 
the Sword (that never was drawn)—the country where a 
threatened war of extermination, to be waged with pikes, 
and seythes, and vitriol bottles, and all the desperate re- 
sources of a down-trodden race, ended in a flight from a cab- 
garden before a handful of police—the holy island, 
where a faithful peasantry was ready to kill by the job at 5s. 
a-head—the land of Ribbonmen and Orangemen, where no 
one except a murderer flying from justice could rely on his 


neighbour's fidelity, where religion was made the pretext for 
bloodshed, and treachery and turbulence were rewarded by 
retributive ruin and starvation. 

It would be a dismal creed to believe that Ireland, having 
changed from what she was a dozen years ago to what she is 
now, can ever retrace her steps and return to her old bar- 
barism. We see the transformation, and talk of it, but it is 
too near to be as yet half appreciated. Perhaps no visitation 
less than famine and pestilence could have brought it about. 
History shows no example of such a change. "Porget for a 
moment the crimes of the last few days, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing left to recall the gloom that hung over the 
land without interruption from the date of the earliest Irish 
annals down to the time of the famine and the exodus. Every 
year since 1847 has witnessed a rapid growth in prosperity 
and material improvement. Lands better tilled—wealthy 
proprietors in place of bankrupt squireens—farmers buying 
with their savings the land on which they lived—railways 
that not only accommodate the people but even remunerate 
the shareholders who have paid for them—trade rapidly ad- 
vancing, and at the same time sound enough to bear without 
serious injury the shock of the crisis which was felt so heavily 
here—fresh enterprises starting up at a time when England 
seems to have lost some of her commercial courage, and 
neglected Galway threatening to rival, perhaps some day to 
eclipse, Liverpool as the great Transatlantic port—these are 
the signs of what Ireland is, and is to be. And yet, in the 
midst of this prosperity, which has called forth the heartiest 
congratulations of England, come the old accounts of secret 
ass)ciations and cowardly assassinations, with all the aggrava- 
tions that have made Irish outrage a thing not to be compared 
with the crimes of more civilized countries. 

If these two outrages—the murder of Mr. Exy and the 
attempt on the life of Mr. Nrxon—had been isolated crimes, 
they might easily be paralleled, here or elsewhere. But they 
have all the unmistakeable symptoms that belong only to 
Irish violence. They are heralded by a fresh organization of 
Ribbonism. The first of them is committed in broad day- 
light, and the people sympathize with the assassin, or con- 
nive at his escape. It is supposed that hired murderers 
were brought from a distance to give a helping hand to local 
revenge ; and, what is more characteristic than all, a news- 
paper which affects to be the special organ of the people 
publishes an article with the pleasant heading, “ Not shot 
dead,” and points the moral of the story by giving cur- 
rency to hearsay calumnies of the man who has been shot, 
and inventing palliatives for the cold-blooded crime of his 
murderers. These are just the circumstances that always 
used to accompany Irish outrage, and however reluctant one 
may be to acknowledge it, the symptoms of the old disease 
are too clear to admit of a doubt as to its identity. 
Such a relapse needs to be met as promptly as the first indi- 
cations of an epidemic. Ireland, it ia true, is in a state in 
which the virus can scarcely spread as it did years ago. 
Lean conspirators are scarcer than they were. Destitution 
of the genuine Hibernian type has almost disappeared. The 
habit of violence and crime has for some years past lost 
much of its savage energy ; and though the old bloodthirsti- 
ness is evidently not quite eradicated, it must be easier to 
deal with than when it seemed to be almost a national 
passion. There are other grounds for hoping that 
it may be possible to put a speedy check upon this relapse 
into evil. The murder press, instead of absorbing nearly all 
the journals of the country, is now represented by the Wation 
alone. The priests are said to be using their influence 
against the Ribbon Associations, and though their power may 
be Jess overwhelming than it was when a worse use was made 
of it, it is no small gain to have it enlisted, with apparent 
sincerity, in the cause of society. But the best safeguard 
against the insolence of crime in any country is the detesta- 
tion with which it is regarded ; and in spite of the indifference 
or complicity of the peasantry among whom these recent 
murders have been committed, it is incredible that some 
progress should not have been made of late years towards 
that wholesome abhorrence of assassination which, in England, 
seldom fails to lead to the detection of the guilty. Every 
man’s hand in Ireland was once said to be against the law, 
instead of against the murderer ; but the number of those 
whose sympathies have grown more human during the last 
few quiet and prosperous years cannot be inconsiderable. 
It is only for a very short time that an Irishman has 
had a country of which he needed not to be ashamed, 
and there must be many who are sufficiently conscious 
of this to set their faces resolutely against excesses 
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which once them. The lower and merely selfish 
consideration, that the material prosperity of a country 
depends on the maintenance of tranquillity, and, above all, 
on the security of life, may be still more effectual. Irishmen 
are shrewd enough, and the political economy which they 
have studied in a sharp school has won many converts 
since the time when agrarian outrage was accepted as the 
inevitable condition of Irish life, even by those who did not 
regard it as a wholesome check on the abuse of proprietary 
rights. Every influence, in fact, which can discourage con- 
Page | and murder has grown stronger, while the forces on 

e other side have as palpably dwindled. The recent in- 
stances of agrarian crime (if it be agrarian) may prove that 
those who measured the moral progress of Ireland by her 
external improvement were over sanguine, but they afford 
no ground for despair, nor even for serious alarm. The atmo- 
sphere of the country will not support Ribbonism and orga- 
nized assassination as it once did. Without oppression and 
misery to foster them, such abnormal excrescences on society 
must waste away, asa fungus refuses to grow ina drained and 
cultivated soil; nor are they the less certainly doomed to 
disappear, though it has unfortunately proved to“be a mis- 
take to regard them as already eradicated. 


A LESSON FROM LAMBETH. 


| Bygencnprie and Birmingham are furnishing—each in its 

own way—their several contributions to the coming 
Reform Bill. Mr. Bricut has volunteered to tell us what 
to do—Mr. Wiuiams has performed the humbler task of 
showing us what to avoid. Mr. Bricut has perhaps sagacity 
enough to make his Bill less offensive than his speeches, but 
he will scarcely succeed with his mission so well as Mr. 
Witiams has done with his. The warning of that speech 
at Lambeth is full of instruction to those who are willing to 
interpret it. It exhibits, more faithfully than any descri 
tion could convey, the sort of dangers to which an injudi- 
cious Reform would lead. He must be a very ardent Re- 
former indeed who can think without a shudder of a House 
filled with members of the type that Lambeth loves. There 
is, indeed, nothing more than ordinarily objectionable about 
Mr. Wittiams’s last address. It is a rather mild example of 
the stereotyped speech in which metropolitan members are 
accustomed to unfold themselves. It simply exhibits Mr. 
Wuuams as he is, but that should be enough to warn the 
projectors of Reform Bills to develope as little as possible 
the element of vulgar self-sufficiency in the House. 

The greatest danger to be guarded against in any Reform 
is not the supposed democratic tendencies of those who are now 
unenfranchised, but the risk of multiplying members whose 
only object seems to be to bring rational economy into dis- 
repute by consistently voting for a reduction of everything, 
without regard to the needs of the public service or the 
especial demands of the time.- The maximum of Reform 
with the minimum of WitiiAmses is the desideratum, and 
the Bill which comes nearest to this standard will reflect the 

test credit on the ingefuity of its authors. However 

irable it may be to confer the dignity of the franchise upon 
a larger class of the population than is now permitted to 
enjoy it, it is not less important to maintain the character of 
the House of Commons at least at its present level A 
Reform Bill that sacrificed the House to the constituencies 
would be worse than none at all; and though it may 
be hoped that even a large extension of the franchise 
might not lead to the election of inferior representatives, 
it is by no means certain that a re-distribution of seats 
according to the notions of numerical proportion which are 
in favour with the extreme party would not give an over- 
whelming accession of strength to that section of the House 
which has the smallest claim to respect. Perhaps even the 
common sense of Lambeth or the Tower Hamlets would be 
shocked if the principles avowed by their representatives 
should ever become paramount in the House of Commons. 
It tickles their ears to hear that millions are squandered 
every year by a self-seeking aristocracy ; but if the army 
and navy were really reduced as low as Mr. WILtiams 
affects to desire, his constituents might not be the last to 
cry out for more adequate protection against the possibilities 
of invasion. There is in truth a strong flavour of dishonesty 
about these professional economists. No public man would 
better deserve an audience than one who should be able 


to pe int out how the public service could be carried =| 


equal efficiency and at less expense ; but nothing 


can be more trans’ tly fallacious than the comparison 
in which Mr. Wixttams and a few better men delight, 
between the present and some former scale of military ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Witu1ams told his constituents that the army and 
navy estimates, which, under Sir Ropert Peet, had once 
been as low as 11,570,000/., rose under Lord PAtmErsTON to 
22,522,000/., and were even now but little less. If the 
statement had any honest meaning, it must have been in- 
tended to imply that the expenditure on the army and navy 
might safely be reduced to its former amount, and that the 
excess must be ascribed to the thoughtless or corrupt ex- 
travagance of Ministers on both sides of the House. Lambeth 
evidently understood it in this sense, to judge from the cry 
of shame in which its indignation was expressed. But Mr. 
Witutams knew, we presume, not only that that year of low 
expenditure entailed vastly increased cost to fill up the defi- 


‘ciencies which it left, but that the development of the power 


of steam has since then called for the reconstruction of our 
whole navy at an enormous expense. He knew, too, that the 
means of attack, and especially of sudden attack, had enor- 
mously increased, and that an armament which would have 
made us safe twenty years ago would now be no protection at 
all. But the contrast of 11,000,000/. with 220,00,000/. was far 
too telling to be spoiled by any qualifying admissions, and Mr. 
WIL1AMs, no doubt, found it much more satisfactory to let his 
constituents believe that, if his advice had not been rejected, 
the country would have been equally safe at one-half of the cost 
which has been incurred. The arguments by which he pro- 
fessed to prove that there were no special grounds for keeping 
up an increased force show that the speaker must either have 
given his constituents credit for an amazing amount of dulness, 
or have been largely gifted in that way himself. Louis Napo- 
LEON, he said, was too clever a man to neglect his interest, and 
there never was a sovereign upon the throne of France 
whose inclination and interest were so much in favour of 
peace. Granting the truth of this, it is not less certain that, 
since the time of the first NAPoLEon, there never was a ruler 
of France who held the forces of the country so absolutely at 
his own will to launch them when he pleased against any 
of his neighbours. The preparation that would suffice 
against a friendly country of freemen may be very inade- 
quate as a safeguard against an absolute monarch. But the 
obvious answer to all speculations about the interests or in- 
clinations of foreign Emperors is simply that we must have 
some better reliance t. the inclinations of the most 
friendly, or the interests of the most selfish, of our neigh- 
bours. It is ble to think that no one desires or 
intends to attack us, but it is at least as important to know 
that no one can do so with a chance of success. 

The climax of the reasoning which sufficed for a Lam- 
beth audience was the argument by which all fears about 
Cherbourg were scattered to the winds. Why should we 
fear Cherbourg when we had voted 59,000 sailors and 
marines, and had in the army, militia, and yeomanry, 
220,000 men for the defence of Great Britain and Ireland, 
without reckoning the 92,000 troops in India, or the regi- 
ments on colonial service? There certainly is something 
reassuring in these figures, jally as their general ac- 
curacy seems to be confirmed by the statements of General 
Peet and Sir Jonn at the Guildhall, but what 
can exceed the impudence of a man who says almost in the 
same breath that our safety against threatening preparations 
consists in the forces we are able to muster, and that those 
forces—or, what is the same thing, the estimates for them— 
ought to be reduced one half? Cherbourg is not to be feared 
because our army is strong—therefore the army ought to be 
reduced because Cherbourg is not to be feared. Economy 
backed by reasons of this kind is the merest imposture, and 
whatever may be the character of the promised Reform Bill, 
it isto be hoped that it will not deluge the House with any 
more copious infusion of economical quackery. The con- 
cluding sentence of Mr. Wiuiams’s speech, which was 
devoted to Reform, has abundant significance when coupled 
with the policy which had just been proclaimed. It recorded 
the fact that seven metropolitan constituencies, returning 
only sixteen members, have an aggregate population equal to 
that of 194 other constituencies which are represented by 
285 members. The inference suggested was the necessity of 
a vast increase in the metropolitan representation. The 
sounder moral may be that if speeches in the manner of the 
member for Lambeth are te be, eschewed, a re-arrangement 


of seats, based mainly on population, might prove a rather 


mischievous experiment. 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mé GLADSTONE’S new character of High Commissioner 
Extraordinary to the Ionian Islands is a fertile theme for 
speculation. Its significance as a mission accepted at the hands 
of Lord Derby's Government, and removing for the time a dan- 
gerous rival, a dubious friend, or an — enemy from Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s proximity in Parliament, will be to many its _— 
interest. Those whose view is not wholly centred on the occu- 
cy of the various benches of St. Stephen’s, and to whom the 
relations between England and one of her most troublesome and 
anomalous possessions are a matter of serious reflection, will feel 
more curiosity as to the probable result of his labours in regard 
to the Ionians themselves. The proverbial indifference of the 
English nation to all that does pA stm at home will at least 
be startled out of its a. sleepiness by hearing that a Par- 
liamentary statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s position and character 
has thought it worth while to undertake, between business 
hours, the pacification of that disaffected little people. What- 
ever triumphs he may achieve in conquering for the pro- 
tecting State the affection, or even the toleration, of the pro- 
tected, will be a source of sincere congratulation for all who are 
jealous for the estimation in which Great Britain is held in the 
astern waters of the Mediterranean. But we cannot say that 
we look forward sanguinely to his effecting any such triumphs 
at all; and his mission in itself appears to us to indicate a mis- 
conception of the Ionian difficulty on the part of the Government 
which has sent him. ; 

The Malta Commission of Messrs. Lewis and Austin, which 
probably is —- in the Colonial Office as the most applicable 
precedent, had to deal with circumstances of a very different 
order. The Maltese people, whose main population and chief 
interests lie almost within the lines of the great fortresses of 
Valetta—who were allured to no other Continental Power by con- 
tiguity or alliance of blood, language, and religion—who formed 
an integral part of the British empire, and were governed after 
the manner of most of our colonial fellow-subjects in those days, 
by an old General, a Secretary, a nominated Council, and the 
backstairs influence of a few native officials—uttered a partly 
factitious but not absolutely unreasonable cry for a reformation 
of purely internal abuses, and for admittance to a larger share in 
their own government. Except for the factious obstinacy of the 
extreme clerical party, which might perhaps have preferred the 
Catholic sway even of Naples to the heretical rule of England, 
disloyalty did not exist among the Maltese. Whatever practical 
abuses the Commissioners succeeded in discovering were speedily 
rectified; and the representative institutions subsequently 

ted, though productive of some inconvenience in the work- 
ing, have not entirely failed in their object. Lord Grey’s pre- 
scription for Malta, if it has not done much good, has, on the 
other hand, not done much harm. As much cannot be said 
for the liberal institutions with which Lord Seaton need- 
lessly and heedlessly overdosed the Ionians. They were at 
once more dangerous in extent, and conferred upon more 
dangerous recipients. Not merely the native finesse of the 
modern Greek character, but the contiguity to their brethren 
of the mainland, and the vanity of nominally belonging to the 
great Hellenic race, rendered the inhabitants of the Seven Islands 
culiarly liable to abuse the license given them. The adminis- 
ition of their own municipal revenues by the hands of their own 
elected officers—the liberty of choosing by household suffrage a 
Legislative Assembly endowed with the principal control of the 
State expenditure—and practically, through the inordinate tole- 
ration of the other constituent parts of the Legislature, the faculty 
of passing almost any laws whatever which are not too glaringly 
unjust or absurd—have not appeased their thirst for liberty. 
Until their so-called national sentiments are gratified at the 
expense of their material and moral well-being—until they form 
part of the great Greek kingdom, which they believe to be now 
moulding itself together, and of which the metropolitan city 
shall not be Athens, but Constantinople—this thirst, artificial or 
natural, will never be satisfied. e offence of the English 
Government in the Ionian Islands is its existence at all. Insult 
upon insult offered to the English name, intrigue upon intrigue 
perpetrated at once against, and under the shadow of, the Protec- 
tion—with the object of publishing and extending at no cost and 
little danger, this feeling of Panhellenism, and wearying or in- 
veigling the British Government into concession after concession— 
have been the chief return made for our experimentalizing libe- 
ralism. Every Ionian Parliament since 1849 lias experienced the 
gratification of perpetrating some insolence against the Con- 
stitution under which it has been called together; and each 
High Commissioner has uniformly answered by the easiest pal- 
liative within his reach—endurance for the legal minimum of 
session, and prorogation for the legal maximum of recess. 

Since their flagrant outburst in July, 1857, the Ionian Parlia- 
ment has been in continued vacation. Another session, and con- 
sequently another pronunciamiento, falls due next March. But 
in the forced inactivity of patriotic legislators, the rightful pro- 
tagonists of the Ionian pousen melodrama, the stage has not 
been unoccupied. The Corfu Municipal Council has embreced 
every possible opportunity of disputing the title and resisting the 
overbearing domination of the foreigner. In the pursuit of 
Hellenic ——s and the loaves and fishes dependent on a 
future re-election, it continues, at the shortest intervals, to repeat 
the performance of “ dying upon the floor” as protesting martyrs. 


The last notorious exhibition of this kind seems to have occurred 
during the periodical excursion round the city of the relies of St. 
Spiridion, the patron saint of Corfu. The municipal officers 
improved the occasion by ostentatiously breaking off from the 
solemn procession at the moment when the saint was about to 
pronounce, through his clerical interpreter, his customary blessing 
on the supreme Government. His simpler worshippers probably 
returned from the spectacle with an increased respect for the 
conscientious little band of official martyrs who had dared to 
revile their own Fetish for unworthy truckling. The protest 
against an idol for showing civility to the constituted authorities 
is not so ridiculous in Corfu as it might appear in England. It 
is a flourish of trumpets at the dead-lock at which things are 
arriving. 

How much of the Ionian enthusiasm for the substitution of 
Otho for Victoria—for union in free and wild Hellenic brother- 
hood, in lieu of the “ flesh-pots of Egypt” at home and the pro- 
tection of British consuls abroad—is genuine, and how much arti- 
ficial, we believe it would be difficult for the most honest among 
the Ionians themselves to answer. But whether the sincere 
Rizospasts be few or many, and whether the cry of nationality 
be not unfrequently raised, and the delusion of oppression sedu- 
lously propagated, for the ends of the lowest personal intrigue 
alone, it is beside the purpose to inquire too closely. Unsatisfied 
national vanity feeds upon itself, and grows with what it feeds 
on. That this vanity is among the most prominent features of 
the modern Greek character few eastern travellers will deny. 
That in the Ionian Islands it stands in such open and inveterate 
opposition to the present political relations and necessities of the 
country as to reproduce and spread itself by the provocation of 
its own discontent, is patent to the most casual observer. That 
by a careless or shilly-shallying policy—chequered with undiscri- 
minating, and not always moral, attempts at conciliation by throw- 
ing the burden of the power and action of Government on the 
shoulders of our protegés and off our own—we have disheartened 
the most honest of our own partisans, encouraged the so-called 
national feeling against ourselves as a barbarian incubus, and 
done our best to increase our own difficulty, may not be equally 
obvious, but it is equally true. 

Beyond the ascertained fact that this species of disaffection 
does for some reason and to some degree exist, Mr. Gladstone 
will find it difficult to advance with any reliable certainty. His 
very mission, and even his reputation, will be in the way of his 
arriving at any truth whatever. The intimate knowledge which 
he gained for himself of the prison-system of Naples, by personal 
visitation in secresy and disguise, would have been absolutely 
unattainable if he had turned upon the dungeon doors the officially 
accredited light of a policeman’s lantern. The High Com- 
missioner in ordinary residence has at any rate the necessary 
relations of doing business with the Ionians to guide his appre- 
ciation of their character, though his hands may be tied by 
circumstances in dealing with them. The High Commissioner 
Extraordinary, with the anomalous and questionable jurisdiction 
implied in the title—not carrying on responsible government 
himself, but investigating the alleged grievances or defects of 
government as actually carried on—will have not only his hands 
tied, but his eyes blindfolded, or will see through coloured spec- 
tacles. ‘O mepidbnuos TAddorev (as the Greek journals will call him), 
of European notoriety as a statesman and a scholar, heralded by 
a panegyric in the Zimes as so devout a worshipper of Greek lite- 
rature and philosophy that he will infallibly be a little blind to 
the faults, and very kind to the virtues, of the Ionians, will see at 
first little beyond whatever phantasmagoric pageant official inge- 
nuity or the mutable subtlety of the so-called leading Ionians may 
be pleased to show him. He will see “ things made pleasant,” or 
difficulties made irreconcileable, as fate and they shall lead him. 
Public opinion he will not see, inasmuch as none exists beyond 
the national sentimentality we have described. Private jobbery 
and intrigue, however rampant, are not so easy of discovery or 
remedy by an extemporized special Commissioner. The only 
words on the sincerity of which Mr. Gladstone may rely will be 
those spoken to him in confidence by the well-meaning but “a 
little over-parted” High Commissioner, whose remaining liberty 
of action Mr. Gladstone’s roving commission will vi ly para- 


lyse. 
W"The childish self-esteem of the Ionians will be highly gratified 
at finding the eyes of England and of Europe drawn upon a group 
composed of themselves and so conspicuous a political perso: 
as Mr. Gladstone. It will be still more delighted if, from the 
diplomatic contest with an inquirer of such eminent abilities, the 
Ionian question emerges more victoriously insoluble than before. 
If by courtesy and warmth of accueil, polished and frank bearing, 
plausible and suggestive flattery, or goodnatured inuendo—omnia 
noverunt—Mr. Gladstone is induced to accept the idea that our 
proverbial insular brutality of feeling and behaviour has been 
one of the main agents of our ill-success in the Ionian Islands, 
he will return no wiser than he went. The evil lies deeper than 
a mere social grievance, which in fact does not exist. e first 
and only basis for a really remedial system of government for 
the Ionians, lies not in the inculcating upon the English garrison 
and employés, or even our Home authorities, a greater adaptability 
to Ionian habits of thought or action, but in the impressing upon 
the natives themselves a deeper respect than they have hitherto 
— ve the honour, the purposes, the will, and the strength 
In spite of much personal unpopularity at the time, in spite of 
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violent and arbitrary conduct, and occasional glaring and obstinate 
errors of action or principle, the memories of Sir Thomas 
Maitland and Sir Charles Napier are still, among all English 
names connected with the Protectorate, those to which honest 
Tonians look back with the most genuine respect. They had an 
aim and a will. oy did what they meant to do, and they were 
reverenced by the Greeks accordingly, as of a stronger and 
more straightforward nature than themselves. In these days, 
when, to the relief of Downing-street from much ungrateful 
trouble and much unpleasant responsibility, the Procrustean bed 
of laissez-faire has been fitted alike to the length of all our 
dependencies, the system of Napier and Maitland will not be 
reverted to. But the strength of the men would be applicable 
now as then; and it is as much needed to deal with the actual 
embarrassments as it was to organize the original machine. 
A High Commissioner must at once despise ease and popu- 
larity, set his face resolutely against jobbery and intrigue, fear 
no personal responsibility in taking up some of the dropped 
stitches of our chain of government, and have power to inaisee 
the Home authorities to back him up in doing s0, if he is to give 
us any hope of managing the Ionian Islands with that credit 
which at present does not attach to the name of the Protection. 
But his commission must be to reside and govern, not to visit 
and inquire. 

If all Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence could impress the Ionians 
with the simple conviction that England has not the faintest 
intention of relinquishing her title to the Seven Islands, or of 
abnegating the indivisible responsibilities and privileges which 
the Treaty of Paris conferred upon her—that she is conscious of 
her main duty towards the Ionians, and resolute to fulfil it, in 
protecting them against their own foolish and dishonest vanity, 
their own public | and ga would be one of 
their truest benefactors. policy of merely turning a deaf ear 
to the factious biennial screaming of the Legislative Assembly, 
or of attempting to conciliate or disarm intrigue by meeting it 
with its own weapons, is only calculated to persuade them that 
intrigue and faction are not personally dangerous, and may be 
ultimately profitable. We fear the task of undeceiving them is 
beyond the power of eloquence unsupported by action. Should 

r. Gladstone’s mission result in depriving our protegés for a 
while of some of the unsuitable baubles which they have so 
scandalously misused, there may be a chance of a happier epoch 
for the Ionian Islands. But it is not a hopeful sign that the 
English Government, which has plenty of grounds in the acts of 
the Ionians themselves for the formation of a sound judgment 
and the enforcement of a distinct policy, should have thought it 
necessary, in lieu of acting, to send out an Inquisitor. 


THE ROMANCE OF VICE. 


M EMILE MONTEGUT has published in the last number 
e of the Revue des Deux Mondes a very sensible critique on 
Fanny, and on the class of literature to which it belongs. 
What he fastens on especially is the sham poetry, and the real 
prosaic vulgarity, both of the vice which seeks in such books to be 
romantic, and of those who admire these books because they 
like to believe that.they, too, could be at once romantic and 
vicious. He asks his readers whether they have ever seen a 
gourmand of a type exclusively Parisian, who, having to spend 
eightpence on his dinner, will not satisfy his appetite on a good 
slice of roast beef, but has, at a bad restaurant, a dish of salmon, 
peas, and a meringue. He has an execrable dinner, but he 
procures himself the illusion of thinking he has had a good re- 
past. Just so the personages in many French romances of the 

resent day flatter themselves they have passions while they 
oe only vices. And the suctess of the novel depends on its 
having this mixture of real vice and false sentiment. There is a 
considerable portion of society which likes to plate over its sen- 
suality with a thin layer of tinsel passion. The hero of the 
romance and the hero of real life will like to fancy that, if they 
are as vicious, they are also as romantic as René. Now the public 
which chiefly supports these books is a public entirely out of the 
line of romance. It is a public of ordinary thought, and occupied 
with very ordinary kinds of business. The supposition that the 
romance of René can be repeated in a society utterly unlike that 
in which it was written, is a pure chimera. All this is expressed 
with great happiness and force by M. Montégut, and we may 
find the point worth thinking of in — It is true that 
our illusions of immorality are very different from the French 
type. We have got rid of cockney Don Juans. But the 
4 A of French literature on English society is very con- 
siderable; and so far as French novels do harm to persons 
who have any business at all to read them, they do so by throw- 
ing a tinsel plating over vice—by making the romance of vice 


enjoyed if the state of mind which gives the romance has been 
induced by an attentive study of the right models. 

It is worth while, then, to think what the romance of vice 
demands—what are the qualities, mental, moral, and social, which 
are indispensable, if the desired halo is to be spread over the 
area of self-gratification. Chateaubriand is the author of the 
finest type of romantic vice that has been turned out; and M. 
Montégut terms him epi tically, but not untruly, un 


consider these epithets, the more we find ourselves removed from 
the field of vulgar immorality. A Catholic Atheist is a person so 
little akin to the ordin oughts of Englishmen, that many 
persons would be inclined to doubt the possibility of his existence. 
And yet no expression could better convey the belief in every- 
thing, combined with the belief in nothing, which shine through 
René. The Catholic Atheist has open to him some of the most 
anming 508 thrilling sensations which can fall to the lot of 
man. He worships , and yet curses Him; he feels the ra 
ture of a wild adoration, and the despondency of a reproachful 
despair. There are human minds—probably nota few—through 
which such thoughts pass, not as eccentricities noted down for 
literary purposes, but as the things which, for the time, naturally 
and really occupy them. It is easy to understand that a person 
under such an influence finds a harmony in the mental contem- 
plation of unusual crime; and, however literally absurd, there 
1s a sort of psychological consistency in René wandering about 
the woods of America thinking of incest. But René is romantic, 
not because he thinks about vice, but because he has a certain 
range of thought and feeling. 

If, again, we examine the real heroines of romantic vice, we see 
at once how different they are from the sham ones—how diffe- 
rent, for instance, are Indiana and Valentine from Fanny. The 
difference lies in this, that in the characters of Indiana and 
Valentine there are elements which are unconnected with vice, 
and which are in themselves poetical. There is in Indiana an 
intensity of affection—a wild delight in the luxuriance of nature— 
a childlike concentration of all interest on a few objects. She 
is placed in a society where incidents are made to occur with 
tolerable tren» so as to illustrate and confirm certain views 
on the fundamental arrangements of social life accepted by the 
writer. The romantic element is the qeundeul, nie the 
vicious element is only the addition. It is not vice that is made 
romantic, but romance that is made vicious. It may be easy to 
imitate the vice, but the vice does not involve the romance—it 
has nothing to do with it. But it is very possible to bring to 
the vice the remembrance of the romance, and this is exactly 
what is done. It would be something if this were confessed to 
be a pure illusion, and if it were ised that the romance 
accompanying vulgar vice under a peculiar system of training is 
a trick of the memory, and not a feeling really entertained, or 
a part of the character really existing. And we may observe that 
the confusion which hangs about the connexion of vice and 
romance is apt to distort literary and moral criticism, as well as 
to exercise a pernicious influence over action. When a writer 
of real power has thoughts that are uncommon, but genuine, 
and feelings that are spasmodic perhaps, and exaggerated, but 
the natural growth of a general state of mind, we may look at 
their expression as a study which is not at once to be set down 
as immoral because it leads us into the region of concomitant 
vices. But when, as in so many modern French novels, the vice 
is the main staple of the book, and the romance is merely thrown 
over it as an alluring garment, decking the rottenness and 
hideousness that lie beneath, we are not to extend to creations of 
a character substantially different the indulgence we accord to 
fictions where a species of misdirected nobleness is the mainspring 
of the drama. 

Against the sham romance of vice there is no doubt that 
cynicism is a powerful, and, in a certain sense, the most appro- 
riate antidote. It is, indeed, one of the two great antidotes that 
iterature has to offer. The creation and maintenance of a sound 
moral sense is not im rly to be looked for in a purely secular 
literature. But to higher and better instruments of good, litera- 
ture can add her own subsidiary aids. ge er is unpopular, be- 
cause it is often employed to oy off the illusions from virtue ; 
but it should be credited with the possibility of being used to 
strip off the illusions of vice. Cynicism does away with romance ; 
and the romance which it does away with most swiftly and 
surely is the mock romance laid on to gild the vulgarity of 
wrong-doing. The nation and the age that in Chateaubriand 
—— the greatest painter of romantic vice, produced in 
alzac the greatest of cynics. Under the painful touch of the 
withering genius of Balzac, the edifices of artificial romance 
crumble into nothing. He shows vice, as he shows the whole of 
human life, reduced to its skeleton shape. There is plenty of 
vice in Balzac, and he had that love of stirring up dirty puddles 
which seems inseparable from all but a very few French minds, 
But in his novels life is painted in so true a miniature—the com- 
ponent pate of a vicious society are so minutely analysed—the 
irony of fortune is so remorselessly followed out to all its con- 
sequences, that artificial romance seems not so much a failure or 
an imposition as an impossibility. Given a character in which 
desire is real but passion is absent, Balzac will show, as by a 
mathematical demonstration, that romance is out of the question. 
Cynicism may be defended on other grounds. It may be urged 
that virtue gains by being deprived of some of her illusions, or 
she would be apt to grow too sentimental. But it is only in rela- 
tion to vice that the true significance and the true function of cyni- 
cism become apparent. To estimate the moral position of a 
writer like Balzac, we must not take him by himself. We must 
view him with reference to opposite writers, like George Sand 
or Chateaubriand, and we shall see what is the function which 
tales such as his are capable of discharging. 
The other great literary antidote, as M. Montégut —~ out, 


igramma' 
tilhomme breton catholique, athée et ennuyé. At any rate, 
exactly answers to description. Now, the more we 


is the expression of the ludicrous. A hearty laugh, if it can but 
be honestly raised, soon expels the poison the mind. We 
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are not speaking of ridicule aimed at a particular object, but of 
a general fund of humour, whether ial or stern—a sense of 
the comic, a quickness at catching the consequences of impos- 
sible data, a power of seeing the grotesque side of human 
waywardness and frailty. The dead-alive seriousness of a bad 
French novel is blown into thin air by the light breath of even 
jovial high spirits, and much more by that of measured and dis- 
eriminative laughter. “ Let us,” M. Montégut says—“ let us have 
some one to teach us what raillery is when we are overwhelmed 
with books like Fanny. If we cannot get the bold and dee 
laugh of Rabelais or Moliére, let us be content with the ironica 
humour of Lesage.” Happily, in England, the race of laughers 
has never died away. Byronism yielded rather to the fun than 
to the abuse it provoked. We may not otherwise have reason 
to be rong A satisfied with the kind of fun that shows itself 
so widely in the English literature of the day ; but it certainly 
keeps us from some nonsense. If comic journalism and facetious 
novels have done even alittle to keep us from an English counter- 
part of Fanny, let us pay them our debt of gratitude. As to the 
greater lights, there can be no doubt that the succession of real hu- 
morists in our literature has acted as a bulwark against the 
invasion into English thought of the pestilent combination of 
mock poetry and sensualism. 


HYMNS AND PSALMS. 


HERE is one of our Church Service which may fairly be 
made the subject of ordinary criticism, for it is destitute not 
only of dogmatic, but even of ecclesiastical sanction. As our 
readers are aware, there is no provision made by authority (except 
in the single case of the ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritus” in the Ordination 
Service) for the hymns and psalms which have come to form an 
essential part of our present public services. Every congregation is 
left to its own choice, and we cannot think that the result is a happy 
one. Most of the collections in use are so bad as to be positively 
offensive, and an rg Plog: is wasted of exercising an influence 
over the nation at large which might be in many ways most 
werful and most valuable. Whatever may be the difficulties of 
aying down canons of criticism as to poetry, we apprehend that 
there can be little doubt as to the requisites for a hymn. The 
thoughts expressed should be plain and of universal interest, the 
tone of feeling should be reverential, the language cannot be too 
simple and weighty, and the whole effect is utterly spoilt by any 
traces of rhetoric or egotism. If the Psalms of David were 
amenable to the ordinary rules of criticism, it might perhaps be 
said that the wonderful power which they possess of adapting 
themselves to.the religious wants of all ages and countries arises 
in a great measure from the degree in which they embody 
these principles. The neglect of any one of them is almost 
sure to a on very seriously the value of works which 
may in other respects possess a very high degree of 
merit. Thus, for example, the Christian Year, notwithstand- 
ing merits on which it would be superfluous to insist, fails in 
direct appeals to broad common sentiments, and the pieces of 
which it is composed are rather poems than hymns. It would 
be easy, but not very desirable, to quote many composi- 
tions which, notwithstanding a good deal of power, can never 
obtain anything more than a sectarian popularity, on account 
of what appears to most people their fundamental irreve- 
rence and presumptuous familiarity on the most sacred sub- 
jects. Nothing can excuse such a metaphor as “a fountain 
filled with blood ;” nor, when we read an avowal that if “the 
whole realm of nature” were the writer’s, it would be too small an 
offering to make to a love which “ demands my heart, my soul, 
my all,” is it very easy to repress a wish that he had had a better 
notion of comparative value. 

Faults of language are even more common than faults of 
feeling. Few hymn writers, indeed, have the power of being im- 

ressive without being rhetorical. Milton, Addison, Cowper, 
Wesley, and a very few more, almost exhaust the list. Rhetoric 
in a hymn is the most offensive of incongruities. It is altogether 
inconceivable that a real dying man should say to his soul— 

’ Vital of heavenly flame, 
‘ Quit, oh quit this mortal frame ; 
or that after several other smart lines he should conclude with 
the exclamation-— 
. Oh! the pain, the bliss, of dying ! 
This which we believe was Pope’s only effort in hymn writing 
(for his Universal Prayer is a mere illustration of the Esea: 
on —). is perhaps an extreme example of the defect to whic 
we allude, but we must own that to our apprehension the hymns 
Shjestion Heber and Dean Milman are not free from the same 
10n. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains— 
seems far more fit for the platform than the Chureh. 

If writers of great power and merit often fail to reach 
the standard which it is desirable to attain in this matter, 
the Collections in common use are positively di ful. How 
Tate and Brady ever survived the task of translating, in 
perfeet good faith and with the best intentions, the most 
sublime and divine of all poems into the utterly bald and 
contemptible doggrel whieh is unfortunately bound up with 
our Prayer Books, is a standing mystery. The New 

ersion is probably the most vapid human composition that ever 


lasted through a cen and a half. Its general level is so poor 
that its poverty = hae be exemplified, but it occasionally 
rises to a pitch of — which has the negative merit of fixing 
attention by absurdity. The following are a few instances of the 
miserable stuff which we unhappily continue to associate with a 
liturgy which has carried dignity, beauty, and reverence of —_ 
and t rag to as high a pitch as any that human language 
attained :— 


Ps. 92, v. 5, 6—O Lord, how How wondrous are thy works, O 


glorious are thy works, th wemny 
are very deep. th How are thy decrees, 
not well consider this, and a fool doth § Whose windi in secret laid, 
not understand it. No stupid sinner sees. 
Ps. 94, v. 8, 9.—Take heed, ye un- At length, ye stupid fools, attempt 
wise among the people. Oh ay nd pang ade to discern. 
when will ye understand ? In folly will ye still proceed, 
wisdom never learn? 
Ps. 102, v. 6.—I am become like a I’m like a pelican become, 
pelican in the wilderness, and like an That does in deserts mourn ; 
owl in the desert. Or like an owl that sits all day 
In hollow trees forlorn. 


Ps. 41, v. 6.—And if he come to see —— they formal visits make, 
me he speaketh vanity; and his heart all but empty show ; 
conceiveth falsehood within himself, They ischief in their hearts, 


and when he cometh forth he telleth it. And vent it where they go. 

Ps. 105, v. 9, 10.—The covenant First signed to Abr’am, next by oath 
that he made with Abraham, and the To Isaac made secure, 
oath that he sware unto Isaac, and To Jacob and his heirs-at-law 
appointed the same unto Jacob for a For ever to endure. 


law, and to Israel for an everlasting 

testament. 

One would think that the author of this last version must have 
been a parish clerk under the direction of a prem: attorney. 

It is, however, due to the New Version to state that it unques- 
tionably does contain, not only here and there a good verse, but 
at least two admirable hymns. The version of the 34th Psalm— 

Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God | shall still 
My heart and tongue employ— 
is very good indeed ; and that of the 139th rises to a high pitch 
of dignity and power :— 
Thou, Lord, by strictest search hast known 
My rising up and lying down ; 
My secret thoughts are known to thee, 
Known long before conceived by me. 
If up to heaven I take my ffight, 
*Tis there thou dwell’st enthroned in light ; 
If down to hell’s infernal plains, 
*Tis there Almighty vengeance reigns. 


“Infernal plains” is perhaps Latin rather than Hebrew; but 
the effect of the whole is very grand. 

It is curious to inquire how the New Version ever came to 
supersede the Old, which, though obsolete, appears to us to be 
infinitely the better of the two. It is no doubt extremely rugged, 
but it contains many passages of great beauty. Such is 
well-known version of part of the 18th Psalm :— 

The Lord descended from above 
And bow’d the heavens high 
And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky. 
On cherubs and on cherubim 
nd on the win mi i 
Came flying 7 
And like a den most dark he made 
His hid and secret place, 
With waters thick and airy clouds 
_ Encompassed he was. 
The fiery darts and thunderbolts 
Disperse them here and there; 
And, with his frequent lightnings, he 
Doth put them in great fear. 

The version of the 23rd Psalm may be compared, not alto- 
gether unfavourably, with the more elaborate, but not more 
expressive, lines of Addison (“The Lord my pasture shall 
prepare,” &c.) :— 

My shepherd is the living Lord, 
Nothing therefore I $ 
In es fair, near pleasant streams, 
e setteth me to feed. 
He shall eonvert and glad m 
oO Wi in 
For his woet 

The 24th Psalm— 

The earth is all the Lord’s, with all 
Her store and furniture— 


is very noble; and there are some verses in the 68th Psalm , 


which Sir Walter Scott quotes with great effect in Peveril of the 
Peak. 

Our principal object in calling attention to this subject is to 
suggest the possibility of making a selection which should con- 
tain none but the very best hymns. If some fifty or sixty of 
these were selected from the vast mass of bad ones which are 
usually sung in Churches, learning them by heart might become 


a regular branch of education, as is the case in Scotland with the 
Paraphrases appended to the Scotch version of the Psalms. It 
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is impossible to say how strong an influence such a collection 
might exercise over the national mind. There can be no doubt 
iarities of the style of the 
authorized version of the Bible and of the Liturgy have exer- 
cised the very deepest influence over the national character. 
The influence of Marot’s psalms, of Wesley’s hymns, of the 
Scotch Paraphrases which we have already mentioned, and the 
proverbial importance of national ballads, are also cases in point. 
As to the ene of making such a collection, it may be 
affirmed with great confidence that at least fifty hymns might 
be mentioned which are not unworthy to take their places as 
auxiliaries to the Bible and Prayer-book, in point both of thought 
and language. We may mention a few to make good our asser- 
tion. Milton, as is ew | known, versified a considerable number 
of the Psalms, but he adhered so closely to the letter of the 
English Bible, that most of his versions are singularly stiff. 
Here and there, however, he succeeded admirably. The 118th 
Psalm is an instance :— 


Let us with a me mind, 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind, 
For his mercies shall endure, 


Ever faithful, ever sure. 
The 8th Psalm is also strikingly though rather cumbrously 


rendered :— 
O Jehovah, our Lord, how wondrous great 
And glorious is thy name in all the earth, 
So as above the heavens thy praise to set, 
Out of the tender mouths of t birth. 


Perhaps the most magnificent hymn in the lan dates 
from the reign of Charles IT., and pb from the Smet Lord 
Roscommon. His translation of the “Dies Ire” is in some 
points not unworthy of the tremendous majesty of the original. 

The greatest of all English hymn-writers, Lewews, was un- 
doubtedly Addison. The most famous ofhis productions, “ The 
rma firmament on high” is not, we own, that which pleases us 
the most. A hymn always ought to approach in temper to a prayer, 
and it has a nearer affinity to a sermon, but nothing can exceed 
the beauty or piety of such lines as these :— 

When rising from the bed of death, 
“O’erwhelmed with guilt and fear, 

I meet my Maker face to face, - 
Oh! how shall I appear? 


Nor is he less admirable when he writes in a cheerful, and 
even exulting tone :— 
When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
Or again :— 
How are thy servants blest, Oh Lord, 
How sure is their defence ; 
Eternal wisdom is their guard, 
Their strength omnipotence. 
The hymns printed at the end of the Prayer-book, es rw i 
those on Easter and Christmas, have very great merit. deed, 
the Easter hymn— 
Jesus Christ has risen to-day, 
Our triumphant holy day— 
is a model of one kind of excellence. The Christmas hymn— 
When shepherds watched their flocks by night— 


is one of the Seotch Paraphrases, and is a very favourable specimen 
of them. It is full of vigour and spirit, but there is not a line of 
it which can give offence to the most fastidious taste. We 
have mentioned a very few of the hymns which suggest them- 
selves to us. We are confident that a judicious selection of 
them would be a xrijya és dei for the nation, and would greatly 
strengthen the hands of all teachers of religion. 


DEAN PEACOCK. 


Wwe have this week to mourn no ordinary loss to science, 
to art, to liberal studies, to social charity, and to the 
Church. Outside of that circle of political and military re- 
putations which are naturally more cosmopolitan than any 
others, there are not many of the distinguished names of England 
the extinction of which would make themselves more keenly 
and widely felt than that of George Peacock. The claims 
of the late Dean of Ely to our respectful recollection grow so 
naturally out of the various avocations of his energetic and truth- 
ful life, that, without attempting anything resembling a regular 
memoir, we shall touch upon them in the order in which they 
successively present themselves. 

The rugged and once nearly inaccessible chain of hills which 
forms the er land of Yorkshire and Lancashire has been of 
old a fertile seed-plot to Cambridge. There seems something in 
the practical, yot ingenious, character of mathematical pursuits, 
congenial to the hard-headed natives of that district; and 
there, when the last century did not want many years to 
its close, George Peacock was born in a remote parsonage, 
the child of a clergyman, well known in his own locality for 
his vigorous intellect, who, as well as his wife, were spared 
to an extreme old age to rejoice in the fame of their distinguished 
son. In due time the young man went Ang Cambridge, selecting 
Trinity College ag his domicile, under the patronage of a deter- 


mined will and a keen intellect—friends which did not desert 
him. His career as an undergraduate justified his early prestige; 
and although the supreme honour of senior wrangler escaped his 
grasp, mory degree equalled in brilliancy the senior wrangler- 
ship of an ordi year, for Peacock came out second to Herschel 
at the tripos of 1813, while Babbage, fearing the competition of 
such rivals, took re in the safe haven of the poll, and W. H. 
Mill stood high — the honour list. Of course he soon won 
his fellowship, and for many successive years of his life Trinity 
College became Peacock’s home, where he acted first as one 
of the assistant tutors, and then as head of one of the three 
“sides” into which the College is, for educational purposes, 
divided. It is not for us to dwell upon his fulfilment of this 
honourable and responsible office. The monument of his tutorial 
career will be found in hundreds of our professional men, our 
clergy, andourcountry gentlemen, who, yearafteryear, came under 
that influence—gentle yet determined, firm although indulgent, 
and indefatigable in cheering and assisting the youthful student 
in his toilsome course. There never existed aman who more 
completely made friends of all that came under his control than 
the es of Ely. But among his practical avocations the scien- 
tific pursuit of. mathematics was not neglected, and Peacock’s 
Algebra takes its place among the most philosophic treatises 
upon analytical science. Another literary work which he un- 
dertook during this period of his life was not published till a 
comparatively late date—the biography of his friend Dr. Seung. 

Among the fruits of his leisure must also be noficed a wor 
upon the Constitution and Studies of the University of Cambridge, 
which appeared in the year 1840. It advocated numerous re- 
forms which created considerable sensation and much discussion 
at a period when the recoil from 1831 and 1832 led the majority 
of quietly disposed individuals to identify change with revolution. 

Shortly before this date, in 1839, the death of Dr. Wood put the 
Deanery of Ely at the disposal of Lord Melbourne, a Minister 
whose conscientious desire to give his Church patronage to 
the most deserving might have been wisely imitated by other 
Whig statesmen. Mr. Peacock, though not a violent politician, 
had always been counted among the Whigs; and this fact, coupled 
with his great academical distinction, pointed him out as a worthy 
recipient of a preferment which is, of course, always considered 
the perquisite of some Cambridge man. He accepted it, and the 
unusual honour of a:testimonial from Trinity men, alike of his own 
and of the other “ sides,” showed how much his loss was felt in the 
College and in the University. It could not be otherwise, when 
the person to whom it was offered was as distinguished for 
sweetness of temper and the most affectionate unselfishness 
of character as for intellectual eminence. And yet, although 
every one felt that the selection of so eminent a man for 
that dignity was creditable to the Ministry of the day, no 
one could at that time have predicted whether Dr. Peacock would 
prove efficient in the performance of the decanal office. There 
seemed, indeed, considerable risk that he might not. The duties 
of Dean—the conservation and restoration of the cathedral 
fabric, the solemn performance of divine service, and the sw 
intendence of the capitular schools—were responsibilities that 

ressed very lightly on the generation of Deans preceding Dr. 

eacock. His own studies shown him to be a consummate 
mathematician and reasoner, and an admirable man of practical 
business. But a person might be all these and yet an inefficient 
head of a collegiate church. Such was the case with Dr. Peacock’s 
immediate predecessor, ‘‘ Algebra” Wood. But here the mar- 
vellous elasticity of his character displayed itself. Once a Dean, 
he grasped and carried out all that a Dean's life ought to be, 

The majestic cathedral of which he was constituted the custodian 
became the centre of his existence. To restore and beautify the 
glorious fabric, to maintain its services with due pe to 
revive its chapter-school, were the daily occupation and delight 
of his life. He inspired others with a zeal like his own, and the 
wide area from which his influence drew contributions is an 
example,of how much one true-h man can accomplish. But, 
rather than use any words of our own, we will quote the impres- 
sion which Dean Peacock’s restoration of Ely made upon a 
foreign visitor who reached that place little cy for so strik- 
ing a spectacle. M. de Montalembert, in his Avenir epee 
de l’ Angleterre, offers this remarkable testimony to the work— 
regarding it of course from his own point of view of a liberal 
England-loving Roman Catholic, which at this moment Pw 50d 
him so high in our sympathies and anxieties. Referring 
with praise to the meritorious exertions of the Anglican 
clergy in restoring the old cathedrals and monastic churches) he 
says :— Il faut citer comme modéle du genre l'eglise d'Ely, 
merveilleux monument du génie monastique, restauré par les 
soins de M. Peacock, doyen du chapitre Anglican, avec autant 
de science que de splendeur.” It is to be hoped that Lord 
Derby will sufficiently appreciate the value of what Dean Peacock 
has done to appoint a successor who will carry to completion all 
that is yet to be accomplished. But his strictly decanal duties 
did not fill up all his time. Both as the sanitary reformer of 
Ely, and the creator of its people’s park, he won the gratitude 
of the inhabitants. ‘ 

- We have seen how early Dr. Peacock came forward as a Uni- 
versity reformer. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that he 
was one of the most active members of the two Cambridge Commis- 
sions; and all—both those who agree and those who differ from 
the details of the various reforms effected or pee ust 
unite in admiration of: the zeal, the labour, and desire to do 
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the best in everything, which animated his whole career. He 
was likewise prominently before the world as the Prolocutor of 
the Convocation of Canterbury during the eventful period of 
the Parliament of 1852—57, having previously filled that office in 


- the (for Convocation) more — days from 1841 to 1847. To 


the ardour with which the Dean of Ely threw himself into the 
cause of a representative government for the Church, may in no 
little degree be ascribed the amount of independence which Con- 
vocation has succeeded in winning from successive Administra- 
tions, with at last the willing concurrence of even the cautious 
Archbishop of Canterbury. No one, whatever may be his 
views on Convocation, can fail to admire the example of a 
man of Dean Peacock’s advanced years and feeble health so 
heartily throwing himself into a laborious cause from the con- 
viction that in so doing he was winning a benefit for his fellow- 
men. 

We have just referred to Dean Peacock’s feeble health. His 
once athletic frame was, in later years, enfeebled by repeated 
attacks of the most severe bronchitis, which drove him one winter 
to seek the climate of Madeira. Happily the tenderest solicitude 
cheered his last days. We will not intrude upon private life 
more than to say that his marriage, contracted of course after his 
removal to Ely, was singularly felicitous; and of all the aching 
hearts he leaves behind, the one to whom the loss is heaviest is 
that of her who is worthy to have been the wife of George 
Peacock and the sister of Bishop Selwyn. 

Of the merits of Dean Peacock’s character, and of his personal 
amiability, we have already spoken. Those who enjoyed his 
intimate friendship knew that they had in him a friend who 
never swerved or changed. Those who could only boast of his 
acquaintance, were riveted by the charms of his conversation. 
To the desolate and the unfortunate his full merits were known. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


OST of our readers, on taking up a French work entitled 
France et Angleterre,* will be prepared to find in it a tissue 

of that invective, malevolence, and ignorance which have uni- 
formly characterized the recent lucubrations of French pam- 
phleteers on this —e, They will in the present case be 
agreeably disappointed. hatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to the political and historical views advocated in the 
remarkable work before us, it must at least be allowed that its 
author, M. Menche de Loisne, is honourably distinguished from 
that section of French publicists who, like himself, are averse 
to Parliamentary government, by a warmth of feeling towards 
England and a knowledge of English history which entitle him 
to a ready welcome at the hands of every Englishman. In one 
of his delightful Essays the author of Friends in Council 
insists on the difficulty of pronouncing what form of govern- 
ment is abstractedly the best—so numerous and complicated 
are the elements which have to be taken into account in 
adapting the general formula to the nature and history of a par- 
ticular ple. A like sentiment has animated M. Menche de 
Loisne in the conception and composition of the present work. 
“Pour moi,” he says, “je crois ae gouvernement n’a de 
raison d'étre, de force, de stabilité, de durée, que lorsqu’il est 
l’expression des mceurs, des passions, et des intéréts de la société 
qu'il régit.” In applying this principle to the case of France 
and England it behoved him to search into the origin and trace 
the development of the polities and civilization of the two countries, 
and thence to determine how it has come to pass that the 
litical institutions of England have hitherto failed in esta- 
blishing any permanent footing in France. The task was one 
of no ordinary difficulty, but in its execution M. de Loisne has 
acquitted himself with very creditable success. The work 
is divided into three books, entitled respectively—:. Temps 
Anciens—2. Temps Modernes—3. Revolution de 1688—Révolu- 
tion de 1789. In the first chapter of Book i. (De la Conquéte 
des Gaules) the author traces the rise of the great feudal 
lords who established themselves on the conquered soi! of 
Gaul, remarking in particular how the seeds of future division 
were laid by the fact of each great fief corresponding to the 
distinct nationality created by the conquest. “Ne cherchez 
pas au dixiéme siécle la France, elle n’existe pas. Les Gaules 
sont partagées en grands fiefs. Les grands feudataires sont 
les é6gaux du roi, quelques-uns sont plus puissanis que lui 
et tous indépendants de la couronne exercent dans leurs fiefs 
le pouvoir absolu.” Very different is the picture presented in 
the following chapter of the results which in England attended 
the Norman Conquest; and wide, as the author ably shows, is the 
contrast between “‘ France et Angleterre.’ In the one case, the 
weakness of the Crown threw royalty into the arms of the 
“ bourgeoisie” —in the other, the exactions and preponderance of 
thé Crown induced the nobles to make common cause with men 
of low degree. The third and concluding chapter of Book i. 
(Capets et Plantagenets) is but the logical development of the pre- 
mises established in Chapter 2._The growth of the power of the 
aristocracy in England and of Royalty in France is traced with 


* France et leterre. Etude Sociale et Politique. Par Ch, Menche 
de Loisne, Paris: 
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a skill which we would the more readily extol if the author had 
not ridden his hobby so hard as not only to ignore, but to attempt 
to controvert, one of the most established glories of English 
history, and to tarnish what Mr. Hallam justly styles the 
peculiar beauty of Magna Charta—the — distribution of 
civil rights to all classes of freemen. e are better able 
to go along with himin his remarks on the States-General and 
on the Parliaments of France—the impotent squabblings of 
the one, and the successive encroachments by which the other 
furthered the progress of equality and centralization, to the 
detriment of liberty and the hindrance of constitutional govern- 
ment. All this is set forth with vigour, eloquence, and truth. 
We call special attention to some very sensible remarks on the 
different parts which Paris and London have played in the his- 
tories of their respective countries. The first chapter of Book ii. 
(Tudors et Valois) shows how the reign of the Tudors, in 
spite, or rather because of, its tyrannical character, did in reality 
but consolidate the liberties of which the foundations were laid 
in the plains of Runnymede. As a set-off to this, we see the 
profound divisions of France under the Valois, its threatened 
dismemberment under the combined influences of Protestantism 
and the Ligue, the hatred for each other of clergy, nobles, and 
bourgeoisie, the chronic irritation produced by class-privileges, 
the pressing demands of a dilapidated finance, and amid all these 
evils, the infuriated howlings of the States-General and the sel- 
fishness of the Parliament. Chapter 2 is entitled ‘ Bourbons et 
Stuarts.” We would gladly follow our author in his spirited 
Ys apg 0 of Henri Quatre, Richelieu, and the Fronde on 
the one hand, and of the Stuarts and Cromwell on the other. 
More gladly still would we give our readers some idea of the 
ingenious parallel, social as well as political, which M. Menche 
de Loisne draws, in the concluding book, between England and 
France. But we have already exceeded our limits, and must 
conclude by expressing a hope that a work so able, and so fraught 
with interest to Englishmen, may not be long in meeting with a 
translator who will do justice to the singular vigour with which 
it is written. 

The language of a people may be considered under two aspects 
or conditions—in motion, orat rest. In order that may 
be kept under some control when in motion, it is well that a 
nation should take stock, as it were, of its ever varying stores of 
speech at intervals sufficiently remote. This the Académie Fran- 
gaise has already done more than once in the dictionary which 
bears its name. It has, however, recently published to the world 
the commencement of investigations which have long been on 
foot respecting the French language inastate of rest. The Dic- 
tionnaire Historique* of which the first volume is before us, may 
be styled an alphabetical series of memoirs on the history of the 
French tongue. The gentleman who complained that he found 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ‘“‘rather disconnected reading,” will 
have no such cause for dissatisfaction here. We feel as if we were 
reading a volume of biographies, so complete is the account of 
each particular word. As a somewhat similar undertaking is 
contemplated in this country, it may be interesting to those 
cael in it to read the very lucid and masterly Avertissement—~ 
due, as we understand, to the pen of M. Patin—in which the 
Academy sets forth the principles on which it has determined to 
execute its colossal design, and the reasons of such determination, 
The questions of archaism, etymology, and arrangement are 
discussed with a philosophical breadth which is singularly sug- 
gestive. Unfortunately, unless the work be in a very advanced 
state, and the present “ Tome” be merely put forth as a bait to 
criticism, there is small ground for hoping that any of us will 
ever live to see it brought to a conclusion. The 366 quarto pages 
before us only bring us down to the word Abusivement. One 
cause of the interest which attaches to the perusal of this volume 
is the fulness with which the citations are made, the judgment 
with which they are selected, and the chronological order in 
which they are arranged. The work is at once a glossary and a 
Chotz de littérature. 

Another dictionary of gigantic dimensions has recently been 
published by M. Hachette. In a volume of nearly two thou- 
sand closely printed pages, with double columns, and contain- 
ing upwards of eight thousand names, M. Vapereau, the 
editor, aided by a competent staff, has given us an excellent 
Dictionnaire des Contemporains,t which will be an invaluable 
boon to readers in every country. A work such as this is a 
great desideratum. Concerning men who lived in a previous 

eneration it is always tolerably easy to gain information. But 
it is precisely about your contemporaries that you are in many 
cases left in the dark. We have only had this book by us for aweek, 
and we can assure our readers that we have — and again gone to 
its pages for particulars respecting this individual or that, and 
have never been serit empty away. It is brought down to the 
most recent months—witness the following quiet hit at M. Sainte- 
Beuve:—“ Par eclecticisme ou inconstance il a eu des sympathies 
et des admirations pour tous les écrivains et toutes les cwuvres, 
jusqu’a Madame Bovary (1857), et Fanny (1858).” With such 
hits the articles in this Dictionary abound. The work is kept 
in type “en permanence,” so that any errors may be rectified 


* Dictionnaire Historique de la Langue Frangaise. Publiée PAca- 
démie Frangaise. Paris. London: Williams and 
1858. 

+ Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains. Ouvrage rédigé et con- 
tinuellement tenu 4 jour par G. Vapereau, ancien éléve de |’ Normale, 

is: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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at. once. The editor requests that notification of such errors 
may be sent to him. Supplements will be published from 
time to time, in order to bring the work down to the most 
recent times. As a general rule, the Dictionary was intended 
to comprise all the worthies who wer ealive on the 1st of January, 
1855, but to this rule it was found impossible to adhere with 
rigour, for in numberless cases the influence of the individual 
survived his decease. We have referred to many English names, 
and have been astonished to find a singular absence of those 
ludicrous blunders which so often disfigure Continental lucu- 
brations on the worthies of England. 

In a single octavo volume of 500 , M. Nourrisson* has 
undertaken to trace the progress of the human mind from Thales 
to Leibnitz. Of the numerous questions to which the “ perennis 
quedam philosophia,” as Leibnitz finely styles it, has endea- 
voured to find a satisfactory solution, M. Nourrisson has mainly 
confined himself to four—1. “‘ Qu’est-ce que l’ame?P 2. Que sont 
les idées du vrai, du beau, du bien? 3. Qu’est-ce que Dieu? 
4. Qu’est-ce que la vie future?” From the ever. closer and 
closer approximations to a satisfactory answer to these great 
problems which successive schools of philosophy have suc- 
ceeded in compassing, M. Nourrisson gathers the conviction 
that to speak of the progress of the human mind is no idle 
form of words. The attempt to comprise in one volume the 
results of philosophical speculations which extend over so wide 
a term of years necessarily entailed a series of sketchy out- 
lines rather than finished pictures. But for all that, the book 
has its value in that it leaves a tolerably distinct impression, 
and enables the reader to take in at a glance what would 
ordinarily require, if he were left to himself, a tedious and 
minute survey. The chapters on Greek Philosophy are very 
feeble. By the best are those on Saint Augustine, and 
Descartes, and Pascal. The volume is relieved of the dryness 
which would otherwise attach to the purely philosophical por- 
tion of its contents by the admixture of biographical details 
seapoetins the principal exponents of ancient and modern 

ought. 

N a peahee of Saint Simon’s Memoirs will need to be told of the 
important part which the Princesse des Ursins played in the 
Spanish War of Succession. That famous woman who so long 
held sway in the Court and ruled the destinies of Spain, oceupies 
page after page of that caustic work, and furnishes the theme of 
one of the most piquant of those portraits by which its author 
has immortalized his name. After stating that her death, which 
took place in 1722, was deferred long enough to give her the 
pleasure of seeing Madame de Maintenon disgraced and interred, 
and of hailing the downfall of two of her greatest enemies—a 
downfall yet more ignominious than her own—Saint Simon goes 
on to write :—‘ Cette mort, = quelques années plustdt etit re- 
tenti par toute l'Europe, ne fit pas la plus légére sensation. . . . 
Ce fut néanmoins une personne si extraordinaire dans tout le cours 
de sa longue vie, et qui a partout si grandement et si singuliére- 
ment figuré, quoique en diverses maniéres—dont l'esprit, le 
courage, l'industrie, et les ressources ont été si rares—enfin le 
régne si absolu en Espagne et si & découvert, que sa vie 
mériteroit d’étre écrite, et tiendroit place entre les plus curieux 
morceaux de l’histoire des temps oii elle a vécu.” (Mem. de St. 
Simon, tome vii. p. 338.Ed. Hachette, 18mo.) We have quoted this 

sage because it furnishes the best introduction to the ve’ 
interesting work—though somewhat too long withal—whic 
M. F. Combes has Baa published on the life and times of 
the Princesse des Ursins.t The author believes that Saint 
Simon’s own account of her, in other portions of his memoirs, 
is the very reason why no one has yet followed the advice 
implied in the passage above quoted. It had been too hastily 
inferred that she was little more than a meddling intrigante. 
His own investigations, however, in a mass of unedited documents, 
have convinced him that her political career must be extolled or 
condemned according as we look to the period which preceded or 
to that which followed the death of Marie Louise de Savoie. 
After that event she exaggerated her personal importance, and 
idly fancied that she could become at the Court of Madrid what 
her enemy Madame de Maintenon was at the Court of Versailles. 
The brutal coarseness, however, of the Spanish monarch dispelled 
any illusions which vanity, ambition, cosmetics might have 
led her to entertain. . Combes has succeeded, we think, in 
showing that the B ier she displayed in the earlier portion 
of her career should make us pardon the womanly weaknesses 
which cast deserved ridicule on its close. 


M. Didot has recently published, in a com volume, and at 
avery moderate price, an excellent edition of Joinville’s Mémoires, 
or, Chronique du Tres-Chrétien Roi Saint Louis.t Though 
written, or at least dictated, by their author as far ‘pack as the 
year 1309, it was not till the year 1546 that these memoirs saw 
the light, under the bad auspices of one Antoine ! ierre de Rieux, 


* Tableau des Progrés de la Pensée Humaine depuis Thalés jusqu’a Leib- 
nitz. Par M. Nourrisson, Professeur de Philosophie & la Faculté des Lettres 
de Clermont. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 1858. 

-+ La Princesse des Ursins. Essai sur sa Vie et son Caracttre Politique 
@aprés de nombreux documents inédits, par M. Frangois Combes. Paris: 

idier. London: Jeffs. 1858. 

t Mémoires de Jean Sire de Joinville, ou Histoire et Chronique du 
Tres-Chrétien Roi Saint Lowis. Publiés par M. Francisque Michel, pré- 
cédés de Dissertations par M. Amb. Firmin Didot, et d'une Notice sur les 
Manuscrits du Sire de Joinville, par M. Paulin, de l'Institut. Paris: Didot. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. ; 


who in an evil hour undertook to put the manuscript he had 
stumbled on into bon ordre et élégant style. The reader must turn 
to the volume before us for an enumeration and appreciation of the 
editions by which this editio princeps—if such it can be called— 
was succeeded. The fact that this life of Saint Louis should have 
remained so long unpublished can only be accounted for by the 
circumstance of its being found ill-suited to meet the views of the 
fabricators of legends who buried rather than embalmed the 
memory of the sainted king. The title of the work, as | pen 
below, will tell the reader the valuable appliances which are 
incorporated in this edition. M.A. Didot’s Dissertations, we 
may add, are on the following subjects :—1. De la vie de Join- 
ville ; 2. Des Memoires de Joinville et de leur mérite littéraire ; 
3- Opinions diverses sur Joinville et ses Mémoires; 4. Tombeau 
et épitaphes ; Ba Chateau de Joinville; 6. Des manuscrits des 
Memoires de Joi 

ville; 8. So 


Joinville; 11. Dissertation sur le Crédo 
to be that the editor has not appended a table of con- 
tents. e observe that M. A. Didot mutilates the name of the 
famous Johnes, the translator of Joinville, and turns him into 
plain M. Jones. 

M.Jules Janin* has just brought out the fifth and sixth volumes 
of a work which we learn from the title-page—for its contents 
would not have warranted the inference—is a hi of dramatic 
literature. These volumes complete—for the present—an un- 
dertaking which we rather infer, from the acrimonious tone of its 
concluding pages, has not proved altogether as successful as the 
author anticipated. We cannot say we shared the anticipation. 
The showy feuilletons were scarcely fitted to be worked up into 
a volume, much less into six. There isa time for all thi and 
a man cannot be drinking effervescents by the hour. Still the 
book has its value, for it gives us a series of pho phs, as it 
were, of the events and impressions of the day which followed 
each other shoal upon shoal during the “ Government of July.” 
The greater of volume y. is devoted to the memory of 
Frederic Soulié—so far at least as it is possible for M. Jules 
Janin to write about anything in particular without flying off at 
a tangent to things in nent These last form the subject of the 
sixth. Victor Hugo, De Vigny, Rachel, Miss. Smithson, such 
are the key-notes of page after page of dithyramb of which M. 
Jules Janin delivers himself with a fecundity truly alarming. 

If we mention the translation of Marlowe's Faustus by #.V. 
Hugo (a vy the pet) t -it for the ome of. calli 
attention to the spiri ut somew ugonian preface by whi 
it is preceded. yA comparison is instituted between Marlowe 
and ae which is in many respects striking. Was Goethe 
honest when he epose of his Helena.as a creation entirely his 
own? Is it possible that he was ignorant of the famous apo- 
strophe to Helen which Marlowe puts into the mouth of Faustus, 
and which contains to all appearance the germs of Goethe's 
Helena? We think with M. Hugo, that, in these reiterated 
assurances of the originality of his conception, Goethe was per- 
haps as a dupe the “A de son 
sujet contemplation, i it se r qu'il l’avait 
e must it. to others com 
with the original. M, F. V. Hugo ought to be competent in such 
matters, for he has undertaken a translation of the whole of 
Shakspeare. _. 

We have kept for the last a work of imagination which 
is greatly above the average of French works of fiction. This 
will sound but feeble pre to usher in a new and very 
charming little volume the pen of our old acquaintance 
M. J. T. de St. Germain, a pseudonym of which the reader will 
not have vay far to go for the solution. Lady Clare{—as may 
be guessed from the title—is a story based on the well-known 

m of Tennyson which bears the same name. The author, 
ae. has introduced divers and sundry modifications which 
were indispensable for filling up the vague outline which the 
poet has left in hazy dimness. Read in an hour and remembered 
through a life, these unpretending little 4gendes—now four in 
number—have obtained a success in their own country which can 
only be matched by that of Fanny. We think this is a 

int gained. It is well that French writers should be made to 
Peel by M, J. T. de Germain’s example that it is not omen | 
necessary a book should be indecent to save it from being dull. 
As a specimen of the lively, pleasant style in which our author 
writes, we quote the following sketch of Parisian marriages 
the year 1858 :-— 


& quinze francs chez une fleuriste en renom, et & l'envoyer dans 
ut 


pour faire de la belle conversation ; la fiancée baisse les yeux et ne parle pas 


* Jules Janin: Histoire de Littérature Dramatique. Tomes v. vi. 
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la jére; on cause de tout, mais surtout du bois, du théAtre, de la rente, 
de la toilette des mariées du jour; la detnitre quinzaine est employée & faire 
des emplettes chez des marchands et des commandes chez les couturiéres. Les 
curs commencent & s’ouvrir en méme temps que les bourses, le sentiment 
s’épanche en méme temps que les louis-d’or . . . . aprés quoi les futurs époux 
sont unis A jamais en presence des familles attendries. 

We have little doubt that English readers will hasten to give 
to Lady Clare as warm a welcome as they have already con- 
ferred on the Epingle Mignon, and the Art @étre Malheureux. 


PHILADELPHIA* 


T has become so much the fashion to write books claiming to be 
pleas for social and religious reform, that people have ceased 
to wonder at them. They are, however, very frequently pny 
subjects for rise, whether we look at the enormous diffi- 
culty of the problem or at the scanty equipments of those 
who try to solve it. In professional literature, and in works 
on almost every subject which can be brought in any way to 
the test of experience, men usually show some sort of respect 
for their predecessors, and some kind of appreciation of the 
possibility that they may, after all, be fallible, and that it is 
conceivable that they may turn out to be neither the first, the 
wisest, nor the atest of writers upon the topics which 
they handle. Modesty appears to vary inversely with the 
importance of the subject treated. When a man has to tell the 
world that it is all wrong together—that society stands on a false 
basis, that law is a cruel mockery, that the leading insti- 
tutions of his country are utterly rotten, and that religion, 
amongst other things, wants to be thoroughly set to rights 
from end to end—he writes not exactly with flippancy, nor 
et with impudence, but with an irritating lecture-room 
ent ity which resembles nothing so much as the small talk of 
the dentist as he is getting out his pincers. Fortunately, the 
instruments used by philanthropists are of a much less effec- 
tive character. They worry and mumble the subject to which 
they are applied, but their power goes no further. It is, how- 
ever, a very considerable evil to live in an atmosphere of crude 
—and in a sluggish way—inflammatory speculation upon all 
sorts of very grave questions. Woful experience has taught 
us what a risk we should run if we were to dare to hint that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing; but we may perhaps be 
allowed to suggest that when a little knowledge, and a little 
vanity, and a little pedantry, and a little enthusiasm, and a little 
fluency are mixed up together, they make a very dangerous and 
a very offensive little compound. 

The book which has led us to make these remarks is a fair 
specimen of the class. Philadelphia is a series of essays upon the 
condition of the world, the principal point of which is that matters 
are very badly organized. We are told that the existing division 
of socist ranks fosters a base vanity and coldness of heart—that the 
distribution of property is very unjust, especially in the article 
of primogeniture—that luxury is a vice which oppresses and 
destroys the poor—that the organization of the State is very bad, 
and that of the Church worse—finally, that a new “Catholic 
Christianity” ought to be developed out of our existing creeds by 
the simple process of expunging from all creeds every disputed 
article, ped 3 treating the residue as the vital and essential root of 
the matter. Of Mr. Barham’s mode of arguing nothing can ore 
a notion, except specimens. We confine ourselves to one. Like 
most philanthropists of his complexion, he has a bitter dis- 
like for the law. “ It is asystem so constituted as throughout to 
favour and cherish wealth, and to lay an oppressive and withering 
hand on poverty ;” and after some intermediate matter come the 
following illustrations :— 

A wealthy and quarrelsome neighbour unjustly breaks the poor man’s 
fence, or impounds his cattle. His wisest course, doubtless, were quietly to 
submit to the injury; but this his spirit cannot brook: he seeks legal redress, 
his advisers foment the strife, he litigates; and whether he gain or lose his 
cause, still isruined. A small legacy, perchance is left him, but there is some 

on which an adverse claimant can hang a quibble; there is a suit, and the 
suit eats up not only the legacy, but his little all besides, 

“Pol, me occidistis amici!” 

he might exclaim, bewailing the fatal kindness which remembered him in 
the will. With the savings of many years’ faithful service, a man often 
opens a little shop; but, new to business, he gives credit too easily; parties 
do not pay; he sues for his debts, and between his losses and expenses, is 
soon in the Gazette. For some trifling cause, a domestic squabble, perhaps, 
in which he may not have been the party most to blame, a man is called on 
by a hasty magistrate to find securities in what, to him, is alarge sum. Bei 
unable to do so, he goes to prison, and his name and prospects are blighted 
for life. Or, perhaps, from the worthiest motive, though in weakness, a man 
allows hi to be bound for some friend; the friend proves a scoundrel, 
and in this case also he is ruined. To make some profit of a small capital, a 
man takes a few shares in a joint-stock; fortune es adverse, and the 
adventure fails. The hard policy of our law holds him answerable, nbt 
merely in proportion to his own share in the concern, but for the whole 
liabilities of the company ; and thus, again, he is ruined. 

Knowing the natural discontent which any administration of law 
is sure to produce, can anything equal the hairbrained folly and 
injustice of this passage except its gross absurdity? A man, it 
is said, is ruined by bringing an action against a rich neighbour 
who has impounded his cattle or broken his fence. How is this 
effected? “His advisers foment the strife, he litigates.” In 


Chapman and Hall, 1858, : 


other words, we suppose, he ruins himself in attorney’s bills. 
This surely is the fault of the attorney, and not of the law ; unless 
indeed Mr. Barham thinks that in such cases the law should dis- 
courage litigation by refusing a remedy, or that it should furnish 
legal advice gratis to all pom who choose to ask for it. The 
next complaint is, that a small legacy is left a man—he loses it 
through ‘‘a quibble’—and is ruined by costs. Hard names 
rove nothing, and before joining in thus denouncing the “ quib- 
ble.” one would like to know what the adverse claimant thought 
of it. Unless it can be shown that “ quibbles” favour the rich 
as rich, against the poor as r, we do not know how this in- 
stance helps Mr. Barham. With respect to the costs, as he choseto 
write on the subject, it was his business to know that legacies not 
exceeding 50/. may be recovered very cheaply in a county court. 
A third man is ruined, use, “ new to business he gives credit 
too easily,” and has to sue his debtors. Ought the law to prevent 
his giving credit, or to forbid him to sue his debtors, or to enable 
him to take their goods in a summary way, and not allow them 
to retaliate if he came to owe money in his turn? The most won- 
derful case of all is that of the man who gives security for “a 
scoundrel” and is ruined by being sued on the security. Sup- 
ose he had lent the money, and the law had refused to ruin his 
ebtor’s security, how would Mr. Barham have liked that? 
What right has a man who runs on in this a Oe pe way to 
rail at the institutions not only of his country, but of society at 
large P ‘Does it never occur to him that it is a very serious 
thing indeed to excite men’s passions against the society in 
which they live—that it is, in fact, scattering firebrands, and 
arrows, and death, without the poor excuse of being in sport P 

Mr. Barham’s arguments are mostly of this fragile nature, 
though he maintains here and there sound economical views 
long ago established by Mr. Mill and other well-known writers. 
But apart from the gee 59 defects of the book, it appears 
to us to embody with great distinctness one of the most pre- 
valent and most pernicious fallacies of the 'day—a fallacy which 
is all the more dangerous because it bears with it a great appear- 
ance of philosophy. Its general character is that it maintains 
that, by passing laws which would ultimately prevent the 
accumulation of large fortunes and destroy those which already 
exist, a sort of simple and uniform level of wealth would be 
produced, which would secure substantial comfort to all, and pre- 
vent any one — from insulting his poorer neighbour by the 
possession of large means. We hold this doctrine to proceed to 
an immense extent on the meanest of all principles—pure and 
simple envy. The base and odious impatience of the prosperity 
of others has far more to do with the matter than the desire of a 
more widely extended level of competence; and this is plainly 
proved by the consideration that, under the existing state 
of things, there is an enormous quantity of comfort and 
well-being in this country. There are probably a larger number 
of —— in receipt of moderate incomes in England than in any 
other part of the world except America. A clever workman, or a 
sober, healthy, and industrious labourer, is as independent and 
as sure of employment here as any existing class of men. There 
are hundreds of thousands of clerks, small shopkeepers, and other 
persons engaged in commerce and agriculture amongst us, who live 
in substantial comfort. It is therefore simply and ludicrously 
false to speak of England as being a nation where nothing 
but the extremes of poverty and riches are to be found. Apart 
from this, all this moderate welfare arises from the applice- 
tion of the very same principles that produce the large for- 
tunes which so much scandalize Mr. Barham; nor would it be 
possible to lay down wm Ke which would prevent the banker or 
manufacturer from realizing his hundreds of thousands, which 
would not also prevent the shopkeeper from retiring to his villa 
in the suburbs, or the mechanic from saving the means of su 
port in old age from the large wages which he earns during the 
vigour of his manhood. So long as the liberty to accumulate, 
and the liberty of disposing of what is accumulated, are left 
untouched, it will be simply impossible to avoid the occurrence 
of large fortunes. If, on the other hand, restrictions are once 
admitted, it is impossible to say where they are to stop. They 
would soon come to bear quite as hardly on the mechanic who earns 
his forty shillings a week as on the landlord of half a county. 
It is, no doubt, one of theéritest of all truths (though Mr. Barham 
expects people to deny it) that luxury or unproductive expendi- 
ture consumes instead of increasing the national wealth ; but it is 
totally false that by destroying unproductive expenditure a re- 
distribution of the national wealth would follow. If what Mr. 

ham and other inexact writers absurdly call the law of pri- 
mogeniture were abolished to-morrow, no tible difference 
would arise unless the power of testamentary di — were 
also taken away, and all the property in the kingdom en- 
tailed by Act of Parliament in equal shares on the children of 
the present possessors. In order to prove that such a measure 
oon relieve the wants of day-labourers and mechanics, it is 
necessary to contend that those classes are 
of the younger sons of landed proprietors. To say that the Duke 
of Bedford, or the Duke of Devonshire, fattens on the poverty 
of a thousand day-labourers is neither more nor less true than tc 
say that a maiden lady who has an annuity of 1ool. a-year in the 
funds fattens on the poverty of two. 

It is quite in our power to laws which would call into ex- 
istence a large additional number of people neither much more 
nor much less well off than the poorest of our present 
population, but it is the wildest and not the most harmless of 
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dreams to suppose that any kind of legislation will ever change 
England into a nation of quiet, prudent, well-to-do ts, ve- 
ing in a coarse and contented plenty, and increasing neither 

in wealth nor in numbers. France, with its stay-at-home unad- 
ventutous population, Switzerland or Norway, with little habit- 
able territory and 1 ge n of which every member is brought 
into actual contact with nature, may maintain a state of things 
ngland and America are the 


analogy to this; but \ 

gold tables of the world, where men play for high stakes and 
where the whole system of life unavoidably requires that the 
natural inequalities of personal character should be represented 
on a large scale in the distribution of property. 

In such a state of society the custom (for it is no more) of 
primogeniture is a highly useful regulator, as it was once a 
most important stimulant, of that part of the national energy 
which is devoted to the production of wealth. If all local asso- 
ciations and traditions were destroyed, all old landmarks pulled 
up, all large estates parcelled out into such holdings as might be 
most convenient in an exclusively mercantile point of view, the 
result would be not what we see in France, but what we see in 
America. In trying to realize the dream of becoming a sort of 

igantic Auburn, ‘a every rood of land would maintain its 

man, we should turn the country into a hateful cross between a 

cotton-factory and a Scotch farm, inhabited not by a poetical 

ntry, but by a set of cis-Atlantic Yankees, utly be- 

Fre ving that there is no God but Dollar, and that John Bright is 
his prophet. 

ih however, Mr. Barham’s dream were realized, and we did 
develope ourselves into a nation of rather comfortable farmers, 
with plenty to eat, drink, and wear, a ——— of maintaining a 
small family with no great trouble, an adequate knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a fair allowance of mecha- 
nics’ institutes, can any one doubt that we should be one of the 
coarsest, most riotous, and stupidest nations in the world? Give 
an Englishman plenty to do, and he is one of the kings of the 
earth—turn him out to grass, and he becomes offensive and 
lubberly. The population of the country where the fowls flew 
about roasted, ng Come, eat me, were not, if we remember 

ightly, a very desirable race, nor did it improve Jeshurun’s 
behaviour to wax fat. If we were all quite prosperous and 
comfortable, does Mr. Barham really think that our next step 
would be to pass our spare time in improving our minds in hear- 
ing him lecture on the beauty of morality and the truths of 
Catholie Christianity? We suspect that the flesh and the devil 
would have a good deal to say on that head, even if their 
old friend the world were converted by the new arrangement. 

We must not be understood to admit the correctness of Mr. 
Barham’s view of the effects of our existing system on the 
condition of the labouring classes. Like many other writers, 
he leaves out of sight one side of the account. France, we are 
told, has “ distanced us handsomely in the race of civilization,” 
beeause there are in France upwards of 5,000,000 of peasant 

roprietors. Without going into the general question of small 

oldings, we may observe that to the poorest labouring man 
in the country there are enormous set-ofis against the fact that 
he does not inherit a share of a small farm which would 
probably be mortgaged nearly up to its value. To say 
nothing of the advantages of a better and more settled 
government, it is an indisputable truth that a great proportion 
of the wealth, and an enormous proportion of the enterprise of 
this country, are owing to the custom of primogeniture. This 
wealth and enterprise have supplied the labouring population with 
such markets for their labour as belong to no pr ds population in 
the world, and have raised their wages and their notions of com- 
fort to a level quite peculiar to themselves. An English com- 
mon soldier, an English prisoner, an English pauper expects and 
obtains far better food than many a landowner on the Continent ; 
an English agricultural labourer is one of the longest-lived 
of Po and if he is dissatisfied with his position, there are 
four or five other Englands owing their existence to the system 
said to oppress him, which will be only too happy to accept his 
services. Mr. Barham rates these advantages at a very low 


value if he says that they are worth less than a contingent | Sah Give, ame t 


interest, shared with several other persons, in a piece of land 
worth 1o/. or 121. a year. 

In concluding our observations on this weak and not innocent 
book, we may glance at Mr. Barham’s theory of ‘‘Catholie Chris- 
tianity.” It is a very skinny sort of Unitarianism, and it rests, 
as we have already observed, on the assumption, first, that 
there are certain great Christian doctrines common to all creeds, 
and, secondly, that no doctrine which rests upon a disputed infe- 
rence from Scripture can be essential. Suppose there were 
several portraits, each with a different outline, and drawn from a 
different point of view, but each with a sufficient general resem- 
blance to show that they were meant for the same person, does 
Mr. Barham suppose that he would obtain a likeness by striking 
out all that was not found in each picture? Such a process 
would Fy not a portrait, but a mere shapeless blot, of which 
it would probably be a oogeneat to say that it vaguely 
resembled a human face. The illustration precisely fits Mr. 
Barham’s proposition. Many views may be taken of the relations 
between God and man, between this life and the next, between 
Christians and the Founder of Christianity; but a bare recognition 
of the fact that such persons and things probably exist appears 
little likely to be of use to any one. 


FRASER’S RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY.* 
Science is particularly triumphant just at present, ~ 


_It has achieved marvellous victories, and earned a well- 
merited popularity. The practical English mind recognises its 
ractical importance. Its results are such as can be seen and 
elt. It comes into contact with our food, our dwellings, our 
machinery of locomotion, and above all, with our pockets. It is 
no wonder that it is popular in this country—it would be won- 
derful if it were otherwise, and still more wonderful if it were 
altogether free from the evils attendant on popularity. It would 
be strange indeed if physical science, after having been ventilated 
in monster puffed by the press, lauded in 
orations, and smiled upon byt yalty, were not occasionally elated 
in an unseemly manner. could scarcely blame it if, as the 
result of such universal adulation, it now and then forgot itself, 
or, more properly speaking, remembered itself and forgot the 
existence of everything else. Physical science has been loudly 
extolled as tending to 7 Ms liberalize the mind; and that 
is unquestionably its natural and legitimate tendency. And yet 
we have never met with anything more narrow and illiberal than 
the tone in which it has occasionally been our misfortune to hear 
even distinguished students of the natural sciences speaking of 
other branches of human raaing which have at least an equal 
claim to the attention of the scholar, and, we may add, a re- 
sult _—_ as real, if not so tangible, upon the fortunes of 


We are glad to find a claim to a hearing advanced on behalf of 
a class of studies which are so far from having shared, in modern 
times at least, Seo parity of physical science, that to the 
majority of edu nglishmen they are almost a terra i 
nita. e very names of “science” and “ philosophy,” whi 
would in ancient have been a system founded 
upon an experimental basis, are in the ar language of the 
present day, barely conceded to logic ond mote ysics; it is well, 
indeed, if these studies are not mentioned with a sneer, and con- 
signed to the same class with astrology and alchemy. Professor 
Fraser's little work may be regarded as furnishing the inquirer 
with virtual answers to the following questions—‘‘ What is 
Logic?” “What are Metaphysics?” ‘“ How are they mutually 
related?” It does this in as plain language as is consistent 
with the obscurity of the subject. That is to say, the difficul- 
ties do not result from the use of technical terms, and require 
nothing for their solution but attention on the part of the 
student. Consequently we think that it merits the attention of 
the general reader, and that its utility is by no means limited 
to the class of persons for whom it was originally intended. It 
was designed, indeed, as we learn from the preface, for academical 
students of mental philosophy, and in the first instance actually 
took the form of a University lecture. The author, however, 
a that it is capable of being made more widely useful. 

e says :— 


I was led to believe that the -posts which I have tried to erect on the 
confines of Rational or Intellectual Philosophy, might help one who is entering 
that region in his search for to questions about the kind of study 
pursu lon, the aims and contents of 


there, its past and coe condit 
and metaphysics as — ical sciences, their internal relations, as well as 
their connexion with one another, with the intellectual his of man, and 
with an abatement of the error and ignorance by which that history is dis- 
figured. are questions which rise in the mind of the considerate student, 
and to whieh in the confused state of logical and metaphysical litera- 
ture in this country, it is not easy for him to find answers, 


The nature and mutual relations of these two studies are thus 
clearly and concisely stated :— 

Rational philosophy, as that term is used by me, is a search for Ultimate 
Truth, or that unity of Reason which is conceived to be the reward of the phi- 
losophical impulse. It seeks its appropriate intellectual satisfaction t 
two studies, namely, Loaic, or the philosophical science of the Laws by which 
the Understanding or faculty of Thought must, as such, be ruled and restrained; 
and Merapuysics, or the philosophical science of Real Existence, as rev 
to the Understanding in Belief. Logic is the science of formal truth; meta- 
physics is the science of real truth. In the one, we contemplate the harmony 
of thought with its own conditions; in the other, the last relations 
of the real universe to the universal beliefs of Reason. The former contains 
the venerable science, | associated with the name of Aristotle, and now 
name of Formal Logic. In the latter study, in 
which also Aristotle takes a oy ape place, we contemplate the phases of 
being that are Cay mpeg e understanding in space or time; with the 
in’ Metaphysics, the relation of finite 

This, then, is the nature of that branch of speculative science 
which Professor Fraser comprises under the general name of 
Rational Philosophy ; and these are the mutual relations of the 
two studies to which that term is applied incommon. No man 
can have read with any attention the history either of human 
opinion or of human civilization vithout observing the important 
part piayed by mental iors in moulding the one and in 
advancing the other. Professor Fraser, addressing a Scottish 
academical audience, enumerates the three principal studies which 

ive life to “the organization for Scottish liberal education.” 

e appears to imply that the same studies would naturally form 
the staple of an ideal education, as he s of them as the 
“three organs of universal study,” and as the “ permanent and 


* Rational Philosophy in History and in System: an Introduction to a 
Logical and Me ical Course. By Alexander C. Eraser, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 1858. 
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universal ages of mankind.” These are classics, mathematics 
and physics, and logic and metaphysics. They are enumerated 
in the foregoing order, and appear to constitute a climax in the 
mind of the writer. We are told that the last-mentioned group 
of studies “is the key to scientific theology, and also to the 
theory of the higher or University education.” So much for the 
educational ition of mental philosophy, and its relations to 
other lines of study. It strikes us, however, looking at Professor 
Fraser’s arrangement from a non-Scottish point of view, that his 
division is by no means exhaustive. He can find no better place 
for the gigantic and overwhelming study of neers 4 than a sub- 
ordinate and ambiguous _— in connexion with the first or 
the last of the “three fundamental studies,” according to the 
point of view from which we are = to regard it. We will 
not pay the learned Professor the compliment of insinuating 
that (to convert Dr. Arnold’s elaborate simile into a metaphor) 
he has not been long enough in St. Peter’s to estimate its i- 
tude. But we may venture to say, that if his division of studies 
is an adequate exponent of the provision for liberal education in 
Scotland, there is at least one great deficiency in the academical 
system of that country. 

As regards the nature of philosophical study, Professor Fraser 
has some very just remarks. Mental philosophy cannot be 
learned by rote—it cannot be crammed out of text-books and 
manuals. What is learned in this way is not philosophy, but 
just so many words. He says— 


Spoken or written words can con ilosophical truth only when the 


state of mind that to them Yo oxcited b reflection in the mind of 
the hearer or reader. en are not trained in philoso phy by a mechanical 


drii of routine examinations and exercises. hical discipline, as 
reflective, is a series of experiments shared between the or reader and 
the speaker or author; and its oral or written exercises are valuable as far as 
they are organs of reflective sympathy. 


It would be well if those who have the direction of the logico- 
metaphysical studies in our Universities would bear these golden 
words in mind. In Scotland, indeed, we are told that the pupil 
emulates the teacher in the ardour with which he makes such 
“experiments” upon himself; but in Oxford (for studies of this 
class have barely yet been naturalized at Cambridge) nothing can 
be more deplorable than the want of “ sympathy” between “ the 
hearer or reader and the speaker or author.’ The examinations, 
which ought to check this evil, and do so to a certain extent, are 

rpetually revealing it. This may be owing in some manner to 
the retention of the Aristotelian philosophy in that place, and to 
the dry and technical form in which it is cast. We are far, how- 
ever, from wishing that Oxford should abandon the position which 
she has maintained, for we believe, in spite of this and other inci- 
dental disadvantages, that her system, if rightly administered, is 
more likely to produce exact and patient thinkers than any 
other. Professor Fraser contrasts the Scottish system with that 
pursued at Oxford, and gives each its due share of credit :— 
of pure philosophical study oy! start either from modern and 


ing forms of thought, or from the revered records of ancient 
t to work backwards into 


pea The former plan invites the s' 

past; the latter, to work onwards into the t. Each has its advan- 
tages. The one is perhaps best adapted to the professorial system, and to a 
comprehensive course of doctrine; the other, to the tutorial method, and a 
course of exact study. The current philosophy of Western Europe is the 
point of departure for one; Aristotle and Greek thought is the usual point 
of departure for the other. The former plan is ted by the Scottish 
Universities, and the latter Oxford ; if has been deficient in 
philosophical learning, has not yet produced an independent school 
of philosophy. 


Our author boldly takes up the gauntlet in defence of his 
favourite eee pre the contemptuous treatment of the 
votaries of phy science, to which we have already adverted. 
He observes :— 

It is now a fashion to affirm that the philosophical world has been travelli 
in darkness for ages, and that unless, without longer delay, the full blaze 
light descends upon the road, we and our successors may give up the journey 
in despair. We are taunted with the state of metaphysical doctrine—either 
stagnant or moving in a circle—and are c to emulate the onward 
progress which the record of the physical sciences during the last three 
centuries discloses. 


A course 


1 that the p of all sciences depends u the cultivation of the 
firs i hy. ie complains, in his comprehensive review of human 
know , that “men have 

which cannot but cease and st 


remote or rts of any science, if you stand 
deeper parts of _— , yo long upon the level of 


that same science, 
It is proposed to show, in this academical course, that the reverse of what 


is in the popular charge may be reasonabl "held. T hope to % 
the that no sphere of mental a longer of 
successes than rational philosophy; when a true interpretation is applied to 
the historical phenomena, and when success is judged by the highest intel- 


lectual standard. 
The physical sciences, on the contrary, are for the most part onl ing i 
the inflinay of what is doubtless destined to be along and Hictorious carter, The 
victories of reason in the world of nature are but of yesterday. And even at 
the best, as Hume remarks, “the most perfect philosophy of the 


| 


natural kind only staves off our IanoRaNceE a little 3 the 
mont perfect philosophy of the moral or metaphysical ki ara to 
discover larger portions of it.” 

This sentence by Hume should be in our ts when we criticise the 
history of know! . A discovery, by means of reflection and mental expe- 
riment, of the limits of knowledge is the highest and most universally appli- 
cable discovery of all: it is the one t h which our intellectual life most 
strikingly blends with the moral and practical part of human nature. Progress 
in knowledge is often paradoxically indicated by a diminution in the apparent 
bulk of what we know. Whatever helps to work off the dregs of false opinion, 
and to purify the intellectual mass—w er our conviction of our 
infinite ignorance—really adds to, although it sometimes seems to diminish, 
the rational possessions of man. This is the highest kind of merit that is 
claimed for philosophy, by its earliest as well as by its latest representatives. 
=o by this standard that Socrates and Kant measure the chief result of 

ir 

We have lingered over the introductory portion of the lecture— 
some five-and-twenty pages out of one hundred and thirty— 
because it appears to us that a better idea of the whole may be 
derived from this more general portion than from any cursory 
examination of the details. It remains, however, to indicate the 
course taken by the author, and the characteristics of the school of 
which he is a disciple. The lecture professes to consider in 
general terms the study of “ Rational Philosophy in History and 
in System.” That is to say, in the first place, it gives a sketch of 
the oscillations in speculative opinion to which allusion was made 
in the extract last quoted, and which have elicited the scorn of 
the — philosopher, and draws the inference from these 
facts which they appear to justify. It then proceeds to give a 
rough outline of a system of mental philosophy, both pure and 
applied. It treats of pure philosophy under its two heads of 
Loeic—* the easiest of the sciences,” so long as it is confined to 
Formal Logic, the science of the necessary relations of Thought, 
though more difficult as requiring a series of reflective experiments 
in the thinkers, at the point w it comes into contact with 
metaphysical science—and “ Mgtapuysics, or the Philosophical 
Science of Real Existence.” By applied philosophy the lecturer 
understands the study of the causes of error and ignorance, and 
of the means of abating them. 


As regards the views of the writer, they are perhaps best 
dovehignd in the historical wen of the essay. It is in this part 
also that he meets the allegations of antagonists which have 
been stated already :— 

Eve: muine philosophical system is the result of an effort to represent 
the universe in ite deepest and truest aspect ia relation to Reason. In philo- 
sophy the ultimate aim—through many apparently devious windi and 
mazes—is to determine what is meant at bottom by the so- Real 
Existence which in innumerable forms, which every human action 
assumes, and on which life reposes. 

Two contradictory answers are given to this question, acco 
to the individual experience, the mental characteristics, or the 
intellectual antecedents of the inquirer. He arrives either at the 
dogmatic conclusion that he can account for everything, and 
constructs a system to be adapted to the phenomena as it best 
may, or at the sceptical conclusion that he can account for 
nothing, and that nothing can be accounted for. In the one case 
he maintains the omnipotence, in the other the impotence of 
reason. These are the two poles between which philosophy is 
ever oscillating, and perhaps will ever oscillate. This is the true 
interpretation of the ever of shifting systems 
to which the mathematician and the physical philosopher point 
in scorn. The former state of mind generates theories, 
schools, and systems, which it is the office of the other to check, 
test, and sift. A third and intermediate type of thought is 
developed by the perpetual collisions between dogmatism on the 
one hand and scepticism on the other—a Catholic Philosophy, as 
the author calls it, and one to which he professes his adherence. 
This recognises the power of human reason within certain limits, 
and does not refuse to make use of it within those limits, while 
it frankly admits its inability to solve the fundamental problems 
of existence. Where the understanding fails, the Catholic 
Philosophy has recourse to belief to supply its deficiencies. It is 
compelled, and it is pire. | to postulate certain data which it is 
unable to support. Accordingly it sees a certain element of truth 
in every philosophical system, and even in scepticism, or the 
negation of system, so far as it denies in each whatever it involves 
of falsehood or exclusiveness. It is to this quality, and to its 

essential nature, as a balance between opposites, that it owes its 
character of catholicity. Two great names are cited by Professor 
Fraser in illustration of this view of the subject :— 

I have found [says Leibnitz] that the greater number of phi i 
sects are right affirm, but not in what 

hiloso an ve parties 
nat each other. 

There are [says Cousin} no absolutely false, but incom; 

that absolute truth which recognises itself through them all. The incomplete, 
and therefore the exclusive, is the one fundamental vice of philosophy, or, te 
speak more accurately, of oe hs 4's ee Each reflects the 
real, but unhappily reflects it only a single angle, 

It would be superfluous to attempt a further analysis of a work 
which professes to be no more than an analytical sketch of the 
course of teaching to which it is introductory. May we venture, 
in conclusion, to express a hope that the author may be induced 
to regard the lecture before us as wre ye to something of a 
more detailed and extended character, not only in his class-room 


at Edinburgh, but in the wider arena of English literature. 


| 

| 

| 
a oo From much in this representation of the past and present in philosophy I 
: must humbly, but firmly, = my dissent. It 7 to be founded on 

. ; Soe of the essential nature of this kind of knowledge, and conse- 

=. quently of its history, which disables from a just estimate either of its past 

= : evolutions or its present condition. There is another side to the picture. 

= : A confession of metaphysical weakness and sterility in the past, and an 

— acknowledgment of far ~~ success in the mathematical and physical 

a sciences are, I believe, erroneous—when success is measured by the 

. highest standard, and when the education of the inner life is distinguished 
. ; from the amelioration of our outward circumstances. Bacon himself acknow- | 

i can made upon a flat or level; neither is it possible to discover the more 
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HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 
Second Notice. 


7 are three courses open for the consideration of the 
tourist partant pour la Syrie. He may enter his field of 
operation from the north, in autumn, by Antioch and Beyrout, 
and travel southward as the heat declines. Or he may com- 
mence with the south, in spring, and follow the coolness as it 
recedes northward into the ranges of Lebanon. Or he may take 
the middle course of landing at Jaffa and going straight to Jeru- 
salem, to radiate thence in a northerly or southerly direction as 
taste and circumstance may determine. We recommend him, 
with Mr. Porter, Mr. Stanley, and the Israelites, to adopt the 
second plan—invading Palestine from the side of Egypt, and 
——_ as the prelude to his tour a short pilgrimage in the 

eninsula of Sinai. A winter spent among the unchangeable 
scenery of the Nile, and the formation of even a slight acquain- 
tance with the monumental history of the Pharaohs who reigned 
before the date of the Exodus, constitute a far more suitable 
immediate preparation for the traveller who would duly penetrate 
the “Asian mystery” than a comfortable passage from Mar- 
seilles or Trieste in a French or Austrian endbctenieen And the 
strangeness and even the monotony of desert travel, as well as 
the entire novelty to European eyes of desert landscape, have the 
power in a few days to acclimatize the temperament and, we 
might almost say, the character of the traveller. 

As we are not writing a biblical guide-book ourselves, we 
need not follow Mr. Porter through the details of the con- 
test between Lepsius and other antiquarians as to the rights 
of Mount Serbal or Mount Sinai to the honours of the “ Mount 
of the Law.” Nor need we add a fresh theory to the over- 
grown pile of speculations on the rude scratches of man, beast, 
and written character to be seen along the cliffs of the Wady 
Mokatteb, and in other parts of the Peninsula, and commonly 
known as the Sinaitic or Nabathean inscriptions. The onl 
datum for the determination of their origin is the fact of their 
eristence being mentioned by Cosmas in the sixth century of the 
Christian era. Even the prevalence of typical crosses among 
the characters is a point on which the evidence is most con- 
flicting. So slight and rude is the general style of the inscrip- 
tions, that careful and even curious. observers have actually 


ed through the valley without discovering them. One of 


r. Stanley’s companions, fired with artistic emulation, scooped 
out in the rock the copy of a horse, which was pronounced by 
his fellow-travellers superior to the original, in less than ten 
minutes. Slight as they are, they have lasted long enough to 
make the inquisitive latter days a demand a reason for 
their existence. Christian pilgrims on their route to Serbal or 
Sinai, Israelites wandering in the wilderness and talking Mr. 
Foster's primeval language, or, as Mr. Porter jocularly suggests, 
some practical joker of no time in particular, purposing solely 
to puzzle indeterminate future generations — who put them 
there? Within the last year or two, as Mr. Porter tells 
us, inscriptions of a similar style and character have been 
jel won. by Mr. Graham in the wilderness of Harrah, on the 
eastern side of the Hauraan. If the alleged identity of the 
characters stands the test of a close examination, the theory of 
the Israelites of the Exodus, and that of the Christian pilgrims, 
are alike disposed of, unless we extend the wanderings of Moses 
far eastward, after the victory over Og, King of ie, There 
are persons to whom the confirmation afforded to Scriptural 
pemey’ by the figure among Sheshonk’s captives which philolo- 
gical hierophants have ingeniously twisted into Rehoboam, is a 
subject of more interesting contemplation than all the noble 
ruins and all the other dynastic memories of Karnak put toge- 
ther ; and there are those to whom the assumed connexion of the 
Wady Mokatteb inscriptions with the Exodus of Moses is the 
most absorbing idea presented during the whole tour of the 
Peninsula of Binsi. To such no adequate consolation can be 
offered. Without irreverently subscribing to the theory of the 
ey practitioner on the credulity of unborn ages, we feel 

und to suggest that there is not a particle of evidence to show 
that the Nabathzan inscriptions bear more reference to any fact 
of the slightest practical importance or interest in the world’s 
known or unknown history than did the celebrated mare’s nest 
of Mr. Pickwick, which proved, on serious study, to be “ Bill 
Stumps his mark.” 

To the mind of the traveller from the West a curious theory of 
existence presents itself in the spectacle offered by Greek con- 
vents generally ; but in no case, except perhaps in Mount Athos, 
can the feeling of entire remoteness from human interest, of ab- 
solute non-sympathy with the flow of this world’s history and 
business, be so strong as in the desert of Sinai. If the present 
family of man were to die out, and carry with it all records but those 
piled in stone, the meaning of the monasteries which stud the 
sides of the Holy Mountain, and of the Convent of St. Catherine, 
would be as dark and unconstruable to the explorers of a new 
race as the Sinaitic inscriptions are to ourselves. 

But we cannot afford to be ungrateful to the Nabathzans, who 
have left us their wonderful rock-city of Petra to admire—and 
to enjoy, if their successors, the Fellaheen Arabs, would allow us 
to do so quietly. One of the most singular and beautiful cities 
in the world, well known till the sixth century of our era, lay 
for twelve centuries as deeply buried in invisib 


ility as Hercula- 
neum in the ashes of Vesuvius, until it was rediscovered by 


Burckhardt in 1812. The memory (says Mr. Porter, as becomes 
a conscientious clergyman) of poor Burckhardt’s difficulties 
“ may well stimulate our ardour in these more fortunate days, 
though we cannot but lament the schemes and falsehoods 4 
which he thought proper to remove or overcome them. 
Fellah who pie wl 4 had been feed by a pair of old horse- 
shoes, and carried in his arms a kid for sacrifice at the tomb of 
Aaron—the ostensible object of the visit: while Burckhardt him- 
self trudged along on foot with a skin of water on his shoulders.” 
We fear tourists might yet be found who would readily sacrifice 
a kid to Aaron, if by so doing they could satisfy the rapacity of 
all the dwellers under the shadow of Mount Hor. For if there 
is one place in Syria where the foreigner is fleeced for the benefit 
of the native, it is Petra; and the fleecing is accompanied by 
every kind of threat, and almost every degree of violence. Nor 
does the infliction end when the victim is shorn of his last 
piastre. The tormentors naturally never think they have had 
enough ; but, with not quite so excusable deat, they never seem 
to think that they have got all that is to be had. It is hard to 
pay so much for seeing Petra, but harder both to pay and to be 
worried till you give up the attempt to see. This is what is to 
be seen, if the traveller does not retire in despair :— 


We descend the glen through a stroet of tombs, whose sculptured facades 
and dark doorways line the sombre cliffs and insulated peaks on each ~~ 


d great; and tablets, too, are there, once inscribed with the records 
of their deeds: on the left is an aqueduct tunnelled in the rock, and high up 
on the right is a conduit of earthen pipes let into the precipice. These, the 
works of man, are now all ruinous and time-worn: statue and inscription, 
form, name, and story, are alike gone. The products of nature are alone 

rennial ; for while the monuments of man are all spoiled, the delicate 

ranches of the caper-plant hang down as fresh and beautiful from the chinks 
in the rock as they did two thousand years ago; and the foliage of the wild 
fig and tamarisk is as rich, and the flower of the oleander as gaudy, as they 
were when the Princes of Edom dwelt in the clefts of the rocks, and held in 
pride the height of the hill. 

After winding through a mile of this ravine, the noblest rock- 
edifice of Poise basis upon the view :— 

A rosy tinted rock appears between the icular walls of the chasm, 
within a huge niche of which stands the noble fa of the great temple... . 
With consummate skill have the architects of Petra availed themselves of 
remarkable natural formation to dazzle the stranger as he emerges from an 
all but subterranean defile, by the enchanting prospect of one of their noblest 
monuments. The rosy tint of the pertico, sculptured pediment, and statues 
overhead, contrasts finely with the darker masses of rugged cliff above and 
around, and the deep green of the vegetation at its base. The monument is 
in wonderful preservation ; ome te most delicate details of the carving 
are as fresh and sharp as if executed yesterday. 

Such is Petra—a sight which none who have seen it forget, and 
of which few who have not seen it can understand the beauty. As 
yet the hope of acquiring a vicarious familiarity with its strange 
details is but small; for where it is difficult for the tourist to 
snatch a hurried glance, it is impossible for the artist or photo- 
grapher to linger. The path from Akabah has been virtually 
closed for some years; and though the road from Hebron is not 
absolutely impassable, but only unsafe, the conditions of a pro- 
longed stay among the ruins are equally unendurable. Mr. Lear, 
the adventurous and indefatigable sketcher in so many of the 
lands that border the Mediterranean, whose drawings and pictures 
will some day be more universally known for their conscientious 
truth of detail and their peculiar and exquisite felicity in grasp- 
ing the character of scenery, succeeded lately (we believe) in 
visiting Petra from this side, but found a lengthened stay not 
only erous, but impracticable. Every fresh tourist who 
wantonly places himself within the necessity of enduring the. 
ever-growing extortions of the Fellaheen does his best to pro- 
mulgate among them an inverted law of political economy, by 
which the demand for backshish will always be increasing in even 
a greater ratio than the supply. - 

here are, however, among the dwellers in the lands through 
which Mr. Porter's Handbook carries us, many who form a most 
oe contrast to the filthy and greedy Yahoos of Petra. 

e Druzes of the Hauraan, with whom, as escort and enter- 
tainers, the traveller in that interesting region must unavoidably 
be in familiar contact, retain many of the characteristic virtues, 
ofa free race of mountaineers under a feudal or rather patriarchal 
system. Their hereditary Sheikha, in whose hands lies the 

ost absolute government of the country, receive all accredited 
Frank travellers with profuse hospitality. To the English, whom 
they rightly consider as their best friends and protectors, they 
are extremely partial. The native courtesy of the Druzes may 
be estimated from the following anecdote. Some years ago, says 
Mr. Porter, a chief of Yuntah (a Druze village on Mount Her- 
mon), committed a most cold-blooded murder by night in a house 
in some adjoining village; but, “having learned the next day 
that’ the English Consul of Damascus ‘had been sleeping in an. 
adjoining room, he sent him a polite apology for. having uncon- 
scjously his repose, and assured him that had he known 


luxuriant oleanders — fill up the path below. At some 300 paces from 
the entrances the ravine opens into a little amphitheatre, seemingly wholly 
shut in by rocky walls, except at the spot where we enter. The brook, how- 
ever, continues its course, and the eye following it detects a narrow cleft in 5 
the opposite wall, > which it disappears. Following it, we pass a pro- 
—_ rock, and suddenly find ourselves at the entrance of a terrific chasm, 
1 as it would seem, by the rending of the mountain from summit to 
centre. The width is only about twelve feet, increasing in places to aa | 
or thirty. The sides are perpendicular or overhanging walls of deep 
sandstone, at first about 100 feet high, but gradually increasing to 300. ... . 
Remains of ancient pavement cover the bottom, once the highway to a proud 
city: along the sides are niches hewn in the cliff to receive the statues of the 
| ass 
| 
| 
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the Consul was there, he would have postponed his work to a 
more suitable season.” - The high-breeding of the most polished 
European duellist could hardly have gone further in the ages 
when civilized murder was committed with the greatest punctilio. 
For the hospitality which they offer as a matter of course, 
and which it would be an insult to refuse, any payment 
in money to the Druze nobles themselves is out of the 

uestion. Special tokens of regard and esteem from the 
8 arting guest, such as gunpowder, pistols, a telescope, or a 
rifle, are gracefully accepted; but they are accepted as dyAad 
8apa, not expected as the price of the performance of a simple 
duty towards the stranger. The lower classes are more content 
to receive money for service done ; but as attendants, or escort, 
they deserve their pay, for invariable diligence, good faith, 
obligingness, and bravery in behalf of their employer. Under 
Druze guidance he may safely visit even those parts of the 
Hauraan which are tenanted by the wandering Arab, such as the 
curious rocky region of the Lejah. A barren field of black basalt, 
some twenty miles long and fourteen wide, stretching across the 
rich but uncultivated prairie, at a general level of twenty or 
thirty feet above the plain—rugged, rolling, and rent, like the 
lava-fields of Vesuvius or Etna—dotted here and there with 
stunted trees, which only bring out more forcibly the = 

imness of its desolation—is the Lejah, as described by Mr. 
Porter. It is Trachonitis, or Argob, a heap of stones ; and here 
are yet to be seen many of the “three-score great cities” of 
Argob, “ with walls and brazen bars ;” among them the city of 
the giant Og. Let us enter for a moment one of these deserted 
dwelling-places, Burak, the “City of the Cisterns,” which Mr. 
Porter gives us as a fair specimen of the style of all. 

Many of the houses are perfect as the day they were built. We my go into 
one of them, stable our horses in one a ent, make a kitchen of another, 
a dining-room of a third, a bedroom of a fourth, shut the doors and pass the 
night in . The walls are built of large squared blocks of basalt, almost 
hard as iron; the flat roof is composed of long slabs of the same material, 
neatly hewn, and closely fitted: the doors are also stone, from six inches to a 
foot in thickness, and hung upon pivots projecting above and below, and 
working in sockets in the lintel and threshold, like all the oo and doors in 
Syria. It would take too much labour to overthrow such buildings. The 
Arab’s inherent laziness masters his love for desolation, and he lets them 
alone, enjoying a melancholy satisfaction in seeing them deserted. 

The antiquarian has no clue to fix the date of these imperish- 
able buildings. ‘‘ They may be of any age from Noah to Mo- 
hammed”—a period which gives room enough for the imagination 
of the most speculative reader. Stone roofs and doors, and even 
window-shutters, working neatly in their sockets, and the occur- 
rence of semi-circular archesto support theroofs of the larger cham- 
bers, as well as the possession of implements requisite for work- 
ing in such a material as basalt, point to an advanced civilization, 
whatever may have been its era. The gloomy, silent nature of 
the country, and the congenial gloom of the deserted towns, 
built out of the one raw material which forms the country itself, 
might lead an imaginative visitor to suppose himself set down 
among the habitations and the handywork of the Jinn who 
work all the miracles in the veracious Arabian Nights. 

Another city has yet to be spoken of which falls within the 
limits of Mr. Porter's instructive volumes—the reputed oldest cit 
now extant. The servant of Abraham came from Damascus. It 
is not only the oldest, but the most beautiful and brightest of 
cities, say all eastern travellers. The Spanish proverb— 

Quien no ha visto a Sevilla 

No ha visto maravilla, 
ought to be adapted for the glorification of the Damascenes in an 
Arabic paraphrase. No one has seen the brilliancy and grace- 
fulness of sparkling colours harmoniously mixed who has not 
seen the sky, scenery, architecture, and costumes of Damascus. 
On the evidence of a five years’ resident, as well as of other less 
partial witnesses, we are ready to submit to the dogma. Who- 
ever will read for himself the glowing description of the first 
view of Damascus, given at page 459 of the Handbook, will sym- 
pathize as strongly as its writer with the appreciation shown by 
the Syrian Naaman of the ornate glories of Albana and 

ar. 

In reviewing these volumes we have only skirted along the less 

familiar border-lands of ordinary Syrian travel. But if our 
readers are enterprising enough to follow our advice and example, 
and read the work for themselves, we can assure them they will 
find every portion of it so carefully, picturesquely, and sugges- 
tively done as amply to repay their attentive perusal. 


THE RUSSIAN NOBILITY.* 


HIS little book may be best described as an incomplete at- 
tempt at the production of a Russian be tis saidy 
to have been written in French by Prince Paul Dolgorouky ; and 
the date assigned for its authorship is 1843. As a description of 
existing facts, the book therefore is already out of date. Bat 
the interest at yee felt about Russia made it probable that 
the public would ip a certain welcome to any account of 
the native nobility by one of their own order. Fortunately the 
work in question is rather a record of the families, indicating 
their extraction and services, than a mere chronicle of deaths, 
births, and marriages. It is therefore very readable, and its 
shortness will be no drawback with the general reader. 


® A Handbook of the Principal Families in Russia, London: Ridgway. 


But another motive no doubt influenced the republication. It 
is difficult to state positively (for there is an affectation of mys- 
tery about the editorship), but the contents suggest that two 
gentlemen have been employed on this edition—one to translate, 
annotate, and contribute a preface, and another to revise the 
English. The style and grammar, however, are so unreasonably 
bad as to imply that “the — editor” is not a native of 
England. ‘“ The translator” tells us that his protracted resi- 
dence in a Russian harbour enabled him “to learn the Russian 
language and to study their history from materials inaccessible 
to the Western politicians.” This we quite believe. But as 
he states further that “ this is a book particularly to be handled 
by men who can sometimes check the author’s conclusions 
by their own reasoning powers, and understand facts by their 
own previous knowledge,” we shall venture to examine his per- 
formance critically from such materials as are accessible “to 
the Western politicians.” This is the more necessary because 
the preface and editorial notes make up rather more than a fourth 
of the whole book. 

In hia notice of the Troubetskoy family, Prince P. Dolgorouky 
speaks of the War of Independence, “ when all Russia defended 
herself against the enthroning at Moscow of the Polish dynasty, 
and against the inevitable consequence of this event, viz., the 
introduction of the Catholic.creed.” The translator protests in- 
dignantly in his note that “religious toleration was one of the 
most prominent features in the history of Poland. The bigoted 
Court of Sigismund might in vain indalae in a similar idea, for 
constitutional Poland was ruled by its nobility, who never were 
guilty of entertaining such a thought.’ It is no doubt true that 
the anarchy of the Polish nobles was often an obstacle to sys- 
tematic intolerance. Nevertheless, the Russian Synod has 
brought a charge against the Poles of a wholesale persecution, 
which is declared to have extended down to the last epoch of 
Polish independence, and to have effected the forcible union of 
some two millions of the Greek Church to the Romish Commu- 
nion. Confiscation of church property, public insults and out- 
rages, and even massacres, are the counts in the indictment; 
“so that entire circles remained without any clergy, without the 
offering of the Bloodless Sacrifice, or any of the consolations 
of religion.” Mr. Blackmore, who translated this document, 
thinks the charges proved. To take even less suspicious 
evidence—Count Krasinski’s great work on the Polish Refor- 
mation is full of records of martyrdom; and Mr. Carlyle 
has —_ revived the memory of the infamous persecu- 
tion of Thorn. Polish history is not commonly studied, 
but “the translator” should not have relied on universal igno- 
rance. Indeed, at page 87, he contradicts himself, by a statement 
that “the Court of Warsaw committed a signal fault in wishin 
to convert the Cossacks to the Greek religion. Hence the civi 
war, fanned by Russian intriguers.” This note is another instance 
of audacious misstatement. The translator is speaking of the 
Malo-Russians. He begins by telling us that the country “has 
been much better civilized than Russia Proper, and received its 
best institutions from Poland.” As a fact, the country has had 
no proper national existence, no literature, except a rather rich 
one of songs; and the people are generally despised for their 
tricky and cowardly character, and comparative barbarism. 
“ Their language is more like the Polish than the Russian.” It 
is no doubt intermediate between the two, but Schaffarik, Jung- 
mann, and Max Miller class it with the Russian or Eastern, 
and not with the Polish or Western branch. Finally, we are 
told that ‘although somewhat united to the empire through the 
tie of religion, they cannot forget” “their ruined independent 
Church at Kieff ;” “‘ hence a formidable sect, called Staro- Viertzy 
(Old Believers), which is extended throughout the empire.” This, 
of course, implies that the schism in question is derived from 
Little Russia. There is no historical authority for this. The sect 
is not a result of reaction against a foreign conqueror, but of 
national repugnance to church reforms in an European spirit ; 
and the North and East of Russia in Europe—that is to say, the 
nee most remote from Little Russia, and inhabited a dif- 
erent race—are the chief seats of the Staro-Viertzy. In fact, 
the school of Kieff is famous in Russian Church history, not for 
its conservative, but for its innovating tendencies, 

It would be easy to multiply similar quotations, but those 
already given are probably sufficient to show that “the trans- 
lator” is either a Pole or under Polish influences. This at 
once explains the absurd mystery in which so very simple a 
matter as the translation of a Russian peerage has been envel ) 
Had the name of a Pole or any refugee appeared on the title- 
page, the world pas would have known in what sort of 
spirit the editorial notes ought to be received—we should hardly 
trust the editor of the Nation to give us a “ catalogue raisonné” 
of the English aristocracy. In justice, however, to a performance 
which it has been our duty to criticise somewhat severely, it may 
be observed, that the mistakes often appear not to be deliberate 
misstatements, but the result of profound ignorance or careless- 
ness. For instance, at p. 112, we are told that the famous Prin- 
cess Daschkau “remained a faithful friend to the Empress, but 
as a woman, was an enemy to her conduct and bad reputation.” 
Two Irish young ladies who wrote a highly-coloured biography 
of their friend, are quoted as the authority. for this statement ; 
and they no doubt affirmed it in perfect innocence. But the 
merest tyro in Russian history knows that the Princess Dasch- 
kau’s friendship was the result of a disappointed ambition to 
supplant her sister as Peter III.’s mistress; and the greatest 
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service she rendered the conspiracy was through immorality so 
infamous as to outweigh the heaviest charge ever brought against 
Catherine herself. Such a woman was not likely to be consumed 
by the slow fires of virtuous indignation. She had a very sufli- 
cient grievance of her own. She had asked for the command of 
a regiment, and the Empress, who dreaded her ambition, by a 
gentle irony, made her President of the Russian Academy, in- 
stead of granting her request. Here it is evident that the mis- 
take was the unintentional result of a harmless wish to correct 
Prince Paul Dolgorouky, who had spoken correctly enough of 
the Princess as “ at first an intimate friend, and then the bitterest 
enemy of Catherine II.” On the next page there is another 
mistake. Alexander Bezborodko, it is said, “born in the year 
1774, “through his own merits was exalted” “ to the dignity of 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, conferred upon him by Joseph 
II. in 1784.” The merits must indeed have been great, which won 
such an honour for a boy eleven years old. But of what use is a 
double editorship if such inaccuracies are to stand uncorrected ? 

Prince Dolgorouky’s part of the work appears to be very well 
done. The book is in no sense perfect, but it gives materials 
from which a better manual may be compiled at some future 
time. Even from such imperfect data, some curious facts may 
be gleaned. The author was able to collect details about as many 
as fifty-nine princely houses. Of these, thirty-four are descended 
from Rurik; four from Gudimine, the founder of the Jagellons ; 
ten are princes of foreiyn extraction, Armenians and Georgians, 
whose titles are recognised in Russia; and eleven have been 
invested with the title since the accession of Peter the Great. 
The title of Count dates from that sovereign. Here, again, there 
seem to be fifty-nine families with the right to wear it, and 
three others are Counts of the Holy Roman Empire. This latter 
dignity seems to have been liberally bestowed. We have counted 
twelve families in all among those still extant who have been 
thus honoured. Besides Princes and Counts, there are two other 
orders of nobility without any distinct title. The origin of these 
is curious. During the 16th and 17th centuries all precedence 
at court, in office, and in the field, was decided by the official rank 
of the respective candidates, or by that which their ancestors had 
enjoyed ; so that, for instance, a soldier whose father had been 
general necessarily commanded one who was only the son of 
a colonel, unless the latter’s grandfather had been commander-in- 
chief. This absurd etiquette was so rigidly enforced that Prince 
Pojarski, who saved Mesdia from the Poles, was compelled to 

make a degrading apology to the Boyar Saltikoff for having in- 
fringed his rights. At last, in 1682, the Czar Theodore, on the 
report of a commission, persuaded the chambers to abolish the 
whole system. The patents of precedence were publicly burned ; 
and a new copy of the family genealogies was made in a docu- 
ment called the Velvet Book. Families registered in this, but who 
have not received the title of Prince or Count, form the third class 
of the Russian nobility proper; and they are at present forty- 
three in number. In the fourth class are nine families of boyars 
whose pretensions are of undoubted antiquity, but who could not 
obtain admission into the Velvet Book. The lists of Polish and 
unrecognised Georgian Princes mention only fifteen houses of 
the first and ten of the latter; but the author admits that his 
materials were insufficient. Probably most will think that the 
list is sufficiently long. The omission of Count Nesselrode’s 
name, which has excited some attention, is perhaps due to the 
fact that he is not a Russian subject. Of course changes are 
constantly taking place. For instance, we believe the Narysch- 
kines have recently been admitted to the ranks of the titled 
nobility. Again, there is a long catalogue of eighty-three Princely 
houses, and thirty-three houses of Counts, which have become 
extinct. Among the latter are the names of Bruce and Fermor. 
It may serve to give our countrymen some idea of the value of 
foreign titles, to know that the long list we have enumerated is 
merely that of the hereditary Russian noblesse. Beneath this aris- 
tocracy, and in the position of our gentry and professional men, is 
the countless crowd of officials and official families, who are all 
technically noble—the Emperor’s coachman, the private who has 
attained the rank of major, and the successful Government clerk. 
Prince Paul Dolgorouki often launches out into sarcasms against 
men of this order when they have risen into the highest grade of 
all. His “skeleton in the house” appears to be an Armenian 
‘family, who claim descent from Artaxerxes Longimanus, and have, 
accordingly, been allowed by Paul to add to their name the suffix 
Dolgorouky (long-handed) “nobody knows what for.” The 
account of the Naryschkine family is amusingly cynical. But 
perhaps the best anecdote is of John Koutaissoff, a Circassian 
slave ennobled by Paul. 

After the cotuelan of Italy, in the year 1799, when Souvaroff returned to 
St. Petersburg, Paul did not display much feeling of propriety in sending 
Koutaissoff to compliment the illustrious general upon his safe arrival. The 
witty and sharp warrior said to him, “ Excuse, my dear Count, an old man 
whose memory slackens, I can recollect pe See the origin of your illus- 
trious family, or perhaps you got your title of Count for some grand victory ?” 
«TI never was a soldier, Prince,” replied the ex-valet. “O, then, you have no 
doubt been an ambassador?” “No!” “ Minister?” “ Neither.” “What 
important post, then, did 7 occupy?” “T had the honour to serve his 
Majesty in the capacity of butler.” “ Well, that is very honourable, my dear 
Count.” In this instant, [sie in the translation] he rang the bell for his own 

re} eve! ing an 
and don't listen Nee look at Gnd he bas been abutler, 
a drunkard nor see him now a 
-in-wail Majesty, a Russian orders, 
Count of the Empize! ea wast ls 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER* 


(OF most novels written and published to supply the market, the 

less said the better ; and we wish the decencies of journal- 
ism would permit us to check them off successively with a short 
common form, declaring their uselessness and insipidity. But 
there are a few novels published every season, which, if not of 
ermanent merit, are quite up to the level of most books that call 
orareview. To this class belong the tales written by the lady 
who publishes under the name of Holme Lee. There is nothing 
very great or original about them ; but there is as much honest 
work, thought, and good writing in them as ina fairly good 
biography or book of travels. They are what the ordinary young- 
lady novels aim to be. They have body and substance, and are 
written in careful and good English. ey have avalue like that 
of the sketches of a recommendable drawing-master. These 
sketches are not like the sketches of a great painter, but they are 
sketches, while the copies done by the pupils are cnly imitative 
daubs. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, if not otherwise very noticeable, 
is at least remarkable as a tolerably finished type of a lady’s novel. 
The writer has studied the customary models in the works of 
Miss Bronte and Miss Yonge. She takes us into the customary 
sphere of descriptions of scenery, analyses of character, and pro- 
longed chronicles of family life. She hovers, as is so customary 
with these lady-novelists, on the brink of naughty passions. The 
consequences of a married woman’s error fill the first half of the 
work, and the progress and results of a married man’s flirtations 
fill the second half Still an inner virtue is preserved, and every- 
body gets better as the end of the tale draws near. To all this 
we are accustomed. Holme Lee does not give us anything new ; 
but what she does give us is so much better than the product 
of —— in the trade, that, comparatively, it may be called 


od. 
"tee Lee devotes all her cusnaiee to work successfully the 
two great modern inventions of novel-writing—the description of 
wild scenery, and the development of the character of women, 
or of female men. d grass-land, and the inner life of male 
men, are as yet unappropriated by story-tellers. For scenery- 
painting, Holme Lee looks to Miss Bronte as her model, and le 
gets on very well. She really does describe. Most of her rivals 
merely pour out a volume of words, calculated, as they hope, by 
their sonorousness, number, or oddity, to raise a sensation corre- 
sponding in duration with that gush of feeling which the spec- 
tacle of a fine landscape easily awakens in the mind of any one 
who has some fancy and is in ag a But Holme Lee reall 
describes. She has looked at the thing, and having observed it 
carefully, chooses the best words she can to convey the impres- 
sion to others. Take, for instance, this sentence—* As they ad- 
vanced, the woods ceased altogether; the seared ling lay, wave 
beyond wave, on either hand, with here and there a patch of 
yellow furze rising out of the dusk expanse, or a huge boulder 
of rock lifting its grey crest, crowned with the glossy green of 
bilberry-bushes.” There is nothing very wonketal in this; 
but it is at least something more than mere blotches of spas- 
modic enthusiasm—it is a sketch. Holme Lee’s descriptions 
are, however, tainted with some of the ordinary faults of word- 
ainters ; more mie. they are not unfrequently disfigured 
y those excessively strong touches which we acknowledge Miss 
Bronte freely used, but which are not carried off unless by the 
resence of genius. For instance, Holme Lee tells us that * a cool 
Beck raved in the fields *"—an expression possibly applicable to 
the Atlantic in a storm. She also occasionally yields to the temp- 
tations of an artificial sentimentalism. In a description, otherwise 
good, of a day in May, we are told that ‘‘ vaporous clouds, 
scattered apart, and hanging in mid air, marked where were 
clustered many household fires, cares of men dimming God's 
morning.” This is a mere trick of language. Why is the 
morning more God's than the smoke ? God makes smoke ascend 
the chimney when a fire is lit, exactly as much as He makes 
dew-drops fall from the trees. No one would naturally think 
that the smoke of a cottage dimmed God's morning. ‘ Holme Lee 
uses the expression not because she would ever herself have 
felt the thought expressed, but because she has caught the 
language of writers who have suggested to her that there is 
something morally wicked in a cottage, and something morally 
good in a wet fir-wood. Of course, if the smoke was necessarily 
or naturally associated with the sins or miseries of man, the con- 
trast, though not the language, might be pardonable; but a 
healthy mind, contemplating the smoke curling up from a cottage 
on a May morning, would be inclined, if it thought of the cot- 
tagers at all, to dwell, not on the possibility that they were un- 
happy but on the probability that they were going to have their 
reakfast. 


The character to be developed in Sylvan Holt’s Daughter 
is that of a wild, uneducated, generous girl, who, mar- 
rying a man used up with an earlier love, is at first properly 
jealous of his continued flirtation—then unreasonably harsh to 

im—at last sublimely forgiving. The conception may or may 
not be good. It can hardly be judged of apart from the execu- 
tion ; and the task is too much for Holme Lee. She is not up to 
jealousy—a passion at once too overpowering and too delicate to 
handled by anything short of genius. The girl in her untried 
state is well drawn—a litile too close to the Shirley of Miss 


* Sylean Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee. London» Smith and Elder. 
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Bronte, yet fresh and telling. But there is no coherence in the 
mental states through which she passes after her marriage, except 
that furnished by the sequence of external events. We get 
at last into a mere family register, and the development of cha- 
racters seems given up as a bad job. Nor would it be easy to 
find a novel where the plot so thoroughly and utterly degenerates 
into a protracted narrative, merely bound together by the fact 
that the personages of the story are connected in blood. When 
we start at the beginning of the first volume, the heroine is 
eighteen ; when we close the third volume, her son is eighteen. 
This substitution of a family record for a plot is one of the most 
dreadful bores invented by lady-novelists. The development of 
character, the jealousy, the husband’s naughtiness, the wife’s 
goodness, are all over eighteen years before the story ends. In 
old stories, marriage ended everything. But what is married 
happiness without children? So novelists got to throw in a child 
or two, as the writers of pious prize poems used to throw in the 
return of the Jews as a reli ious ending. This was cakes and ale 
to the ladies; and now we have not only a sketch of the children 
up to eighteen, but we have a horrid dash of caudle sprinkled 
over the story. We never knew any offender come up to Holme 
Lee in this respect. The heroine is married in the middle of the 
book, and the course of events is hinted at, chapter after chapter, 
with progressive significance until at last Mrs. Gamp is sent for. 
Stories of family life will be unendurable if they are to go into 
details like these, The development of character may demand 
that the heroine should be a mother as well as a wife; but we 
may fairly ask not to be plunged into the analysis until the baby 
has been weaned. 

Every one who reads these volumes must notice the great 
difference of merit between the beginning and the end of 
the story. The first volume is good—quite beyond the range 
of the common authoresses of fiction. But the third is 
poverty itself. Probably the hopelessness of the plot, or sub- 
stitute for a plot, has gradually crippled the writer’s powers. 
But this is not all; for the scenery, over which the writer at 
first takes great pains, fades away as we go on. It is evident 
that much less labour has been expended on the third volume 
than on the first. Holme Lee is a writer who has everything to 

ain by care, reflection, and industry. How genius works it is 
d to say; but writers who have not genius, but who yet 
have some power of writing, are sure to succeed in proportion as 
they work. They will reap as they sow. If they have thought, 
and formed their thoughts into shape, the product will be good ; 
if they have not, the product will be bad. Sylvan Holt's 
Daughter is well worth studying by aspirants to romance- 
writing success, both where it is good and where it is bad. Where 
it is good, they will see the same thing they apie write hastily 
and crudely worked to a high and careful polish. Where it is 
bad, they will see that success is not a matter of chance, nor a 
matter of natural gifts only, but also of hard work. If they 
haye come to the end of their patience, or their accumulated 
matter, or their interest in their work, they must be content to 
make the story shorter. Rather than get slovenly and twaddling, 
they had better leave out the babies altogether, and have two 
volumes instead of three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Public is respectfully informed that the tiegea of MACBETH can only 
be represented Yor a LIMITED NUM ER OF NIGHTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, MACBETH. Tuesday and Thursday, KING 
JOHN. On Saturday will be revived Shakspeare’s Comedy of MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. Preceded every evening by a Farce, 


IXTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 
PICTURES AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Contributions of British 


Artists, is NOW OPEN at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogues, 6d, Open from Ten till Five. 
NDON CRYSTAL PALACE 


? 
REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, & GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 

This Magnificent Building will be OPENED to the Public on WEDNESDAY, 

DECEMBER ist, 1858, FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF USEFUL AND 

FANCY ARTICLES. It will contain the Largest Number of First-Class Exhibitors 

of any Building in Europe. The Photographic Establishment is the finest in London. 

The Aviary, Conservatory, General Refreshment Room, and Ladies’ Private Refresh- 

ment Room, with Retiring Room attached, will be replete in their several departments. 
Applications for the remaining space are requested to be made forthwith. 


ENTLEMEN PREPARED FOR THE MILITARY 
EXAMINATIONS by Rev. J. BAINES, M.A, Oxon, ; 
Address, Rev. J. Baryxzs, 8. John’s, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


(SUPERIOR), 12, CLEVELAND-SQUARE, 
HYDE PARK. Only Twelve Young s of Good Family received. M 
the most eminent in London, Terms, 100 Guincas. Personal application by the 
Parents is politely requested—Miss CLARKSON, 12, Cleveland-square, Hyde Park. 
DUCATION FOR LADIES— English Lan 
Literature, Latin, Mathematics, and History—. A PRIVATE FAMILY, 
umber of Pupils limited to Four. Eighty Guineas per Annum, Music, Drawing, 
and Modern Languages, by thoroughly competent Masters. 
Address, Rev. X., LL.B., Parsonage, St. Thomas’s-square, Hackney, London. 
O MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.—A GENTLEMAN 


accustomed to lite and political work DESIRES A SECRETARYSHIP 
TO A LIBERAL MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, The highest references given. 


Address “ Examiner,” 5, Eastcheap, E.C. 
Ve EDITORS.—A GENTLEMAN of literary tastes and 


uirements IS DESIROUS OF FURNISHING ARTICLES REGULARLY 
A MAGAZINE OR NEWSPAPER. The emoluments a secondary consideration, 
Address Iora, care of Messrs. Publishers, 
18, Gracechurch-street, London, E,C, 


uage and” 


RYSTAIL PALACE—BURNS’ CENTENARY. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 251 next, being the Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of the POET BURNS, the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company give notice 
that it is their intention to hold in the Palace on that day a Festival in celebration 
of the event, on a scale worthy of so interesting an occasion. : 
Full particulars will be duly announced, but in the mean time the Directors will be 
glad to receive communications from any persons who may possess memorials or relics 
of the Poet, and of those connected with him, such as portraits, au 
and who may be willing to contribute the loan of them for the Festival. 
By Order, 
Crystal Palace, November 9th, 1858. s GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BURNS’ CENTENARY. 

JANUARY 25ru, 1859.—The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, desirous 
of doing full honour to the memory of the National Poet whose birth will be celebrated 
on the above day, have determined to give a PRIZE of FIFTY GUINEAS for the 
BEST POEM which shall be composed for the occasion, in accordance with the con- 
ditions subjoined. The Poem will be first made public on the day of the Anniversary, 
and its recitation will form a part of the proceedings of the intended Festival. 

The Poems sent in in competition for the above Premium will be submitted to three 

mtlemen of high vere Se literature, entirely unconnected with the Crystal 

ace, whose judgment will be final, 

The names of these gentlemen will be shortly made public. 

CONDITIONS. 

The Poem to be the composition of the person sending it in, and written expressly 
for the oecasion. 

It must be in English, that is to say, not in the Scottish dialect, though this is not 
to prohibit the occasional introduction of Scottish ' 

t is not to be less than 100 or more than 200 lines in length: of any metre or form 
which may seem fit to the writer. 

The Poems are not to bear the signatures of the Authors, but each is to be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the name, and having on the outside thereof 
two mottoes. The envelope contairling the name of the Author of the successful Poem 
will be opened for the first time immediately before the public recitation, when the 
name will be announced. 

The envelopes containing the unsuccessful names will be destroyed. 

The unsuecessful Poems will be returned on application. 

The Premium wil! be paid immediately after the recitation of the Poem. 

All cost of publication to be borne by the Crystal Palace Company, whose property 
the Copyright will remain, 
ine ree Wome addressed to the Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, 

ydenham, 8.E. 
No Poem will be received after the 1st January, 1859, 
Printed Copies of the above conditions may be had on application. 


Order, 
Crystal Palace, November 9th, 1858, GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &c. 


PoE BRANDY, 16s. per Galloni—PALE or BROWN EAU- 

DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—ideutical, indeed, in every respect 

with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to pro- 

cure at any pricee—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
Henry Brert and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 

and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of or any 

ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, ch bottles 
and ease included. Price Currents (free) by post. 


Hewry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &ec., 20s. PER DOzEN, IncLUDED. A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen, 
TxrMs, Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance, cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L, Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
OPINION OF R. M. LAWRANCE, ESQ., M.D. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 4c. Sc. 
“Tam so impressed with the su; — your Cod Liver Oil that 1 invariably 
prescribe it in pre.crence to any , feeling assured that I am recommending a 
genuine article. 


Sold onty in Imprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jomems Signature, NONE can POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 


SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
*,* Purchasers are earnestly cautioned against proposed substitutions, 


ERNIA.—Persons afflicted with HERNIA will find immediate 
relief on applying to Mr. ODY, 292, Strand, who has had fifty years’ 
and the experience of 12,000 cases.—Attendance from Ten to Five o’clock. 


DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 


OWARD’S ENAMEL for stopping decayed Teeth, however 

large the cavity. It re in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure 

or pain, and immediately HARDENS INTO ENAMEL; it remain in the tooth 

many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further progress of 
decay. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 1s. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Increrent Consumption, Asta, and WintEr Coven they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child; while the Pustic Srzaxer will find them invaluable. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., ag Tins, 2s. 9d,, 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by Tuomas 
KeatinG, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, Retail by all ts, &e, 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain Cure for Consumption, As' Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
and General Debility, The remedy was y pobiaagaal | him when his only child, a 


daughter, was given up to die, His child was cu and is now alive and well, 
Desirous of benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send post free to those who wish 
it, the Recipe, containing full directions for making using this remedy on their 


remitting him six stamps.—Address to H. Jamzs, M.D., 14, -street, Strand, 


AUTION.—DR. H. JAMES respectfully informs his Patients 
and the Public that no person formerly in his employ as Secretary or otherwise 


is authorized to use his name or represent they have prepared the Compounp Extract 
or Cawwasis Iypica under his direction, and therefore whatever imitation of it they 


may offer to forward is spurious, an 
| genuine 


them beware of having any other than the 
Strand, as heretofore, 


d 
medicine, which is to be had of him at 14, Cecil-street, 
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Rotem ROUGH manufactures the BEST FURNITURE at 
the most MODERATE PRICES, Estimates given, and Designs made free of 


INTRODUCED BY BEWLAY & CO., 49, STRAND, W.C. 
UT MANILLA TOBACCO FOR PIPE-SMOKING, mild and 
hg se with the special aroma of the Manilla Cheroot, and burns freely—20oz. 
packets in lead, 1s. Orders, by letter (with remittances), promply attended to, 
Finest Foreign Cigars, Cabafias, Martinez, and other choice Brands. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their Lon Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kina WiL.1aM-strEgt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
hread. Pat Pattern. 


Pattern, T tern. 

12 Table Forks, best quality ... 116 0 214 0 300 312 0 
12 Table Spoons, do, - 1140 2140 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks ee 200 240 214 0 
12 Dessert Spoons do. -— 2 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do. ~~ 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do. we @:3.6 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoon do. .- 070 #010 6 On 0 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bow!s) 068 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon = do. -018 026 030 036 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, - 03 4 056 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers dow ... 1 00 #1100 1140 1180 
1 Soup Ladle do. -.- 012 0 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) doo... 0100 0145 0 OW’O 110 
Complete Service ..............£1013 10 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s, ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


1 sd. £8, s. d, 
1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto .... os Ord 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers . 7 6 O11 0 O18 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto....... -. 08 6 012 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers O76 018 6 
One Steel for Sharpening ........... 030 040 060 

Complete Service .............. we» £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs Maprin’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. f 
RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED) 
to call attention to the following Testimonial in favour of their new 

ATENT BELMONTINE OIL, which they believe to be the cheapest artificial 
source of pure white light :— 

“Having beea requested by Warren Dz La Rog, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.AS., &., to 

repare an improved Reflecting Stereoscope to exhibit his peenaie Eight-inch Lunar 
tographs at the Meeting of the British Association at , we decided, after a 
complete series of trials, on illuminating them with the new BELMONTINE ARGAND 
LAMP (Tytor and Sons, Makers, Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, London). These 
Views of the Moon were inspected by more than One Thousand Scientific Persons, 
and sur any objects previously exhibited, to which the beauty, constancy, and 
- of the light materially contributed. We also find these Lamps well adapted 
for illuminating our newly-improved Achromatic Stereoscope.”—S 
Bgcx, 6, Coleman-street, October 6th, 1858. 

It will burn in some of the Lamps used for Paraffine Oil, and even in some of the 
old Camphine and Vesta Lamps; but the Lamps recommended a for it are 
those manufactured by Messrs. Tylor and Sons as above, each of which has a brass 
label, with the words “ Patent Belmontine Oil, Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited).” The Oil and Lamps can be had retail of all Oil and Lamp-dealers, and 
of Price’s Patent Candle Company (Limited), Belmont, Vauxhall, 

ndon, S. 

The PATENT SHERWOODOLE is now supplied in 1s. and 1s, 6d. Bottles. It 
will be found at least as efficacious as Benzoine in remo Grease Stains and as a 
general Cleaning Agent, and to have a much pleasanter smell, To be retail from 
all Druggists, Perfumers, &c.; and wholesale from Belmont, Vauxhall, London, 


THO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An Export Duty is to be levied, 

and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY will be able, as they now are, 

to sell 6 lb. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s, 10d. & Ib., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d.— Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


TRACHAN AND CO., DEALERS IN FINE TEA, 
26, CORNHILL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

TO TEA DRINKERS.—War with China is ended, the Treaty of Tien-Tsin is ed, 
and open communication with the Chinese Tea-grower is a fact beyond recall. 
is welcome news for the Tea consumer, as the difficulty in procuring ring Tea has 
been gradually increasing for years past, owing to the ——e among the Retail 
Dealers, in — CHEAPNESS—not GoopNEss—their standard, thereby encouraging 
the importation of low qualities. Hence, out of an annual consumption of 70,000,000 
Ibs., not a “TENTH” part thereof can be honestly called rixz; therefore, it must be 
obvious to all that it is difficult, if not almost impossible, to procure really 
“fine Tea.” Itis a fallacy to suppose low-priced Tea the cHxaPESrT, as it is DEFICIENT 
both in strength and flavour, and does not possess the heathful or yer qualities 
of “ Fine;” moreover as the duty and charges are the same on all descriptions, it is 
evident that the common kinds are relatively the dearest. 

STRACHAN and Co., who have had meer! years’ experience in the wholesale —— 
have long seen the want of a rETarL Establishment where the public could depen 
upon always obtaining a really “ Fine” Tea, and have therefore opened premises as 

ve for the purpose of supplying the FINEST TEAS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE REMU- 
NERATIVE PROFIT. It is their intention to sell “TEA ONLY,” making quality their 
sole study, whilst the prices will be within the reach of all classes; and to this end 
they will devote their great experience and an ample capital in purchasing only the 
best growths, either in China or England, as the state of the Markets may justify. 

STRACHAN and Co, consider it necessary to sell only rwo Quatrtres of TxA, viz., 
one for the Draw1nG-Room, guaranteed to consist only of the rmvgst and CHOICES? 
— ; the other a r STRONG USEFUL DESCRIPTION, suitable for ordinary 


MITH, Beck, and 


mestic s;and as they t poy themselves “never to vary their quali 
their prices will necessarily ascend or descend with the Import market rates, 
PresENt PRicEs 
BLACK.—The finest, or “ DrawiNG-R00M” TEA 48. 24, 
Strone ditto, for Domrstic ruRPOSES ..... . 3s, 2d, 
GREEN.—The finest Gunrowpgr, Hyson, or Youne Hyson ... 5s, 6d. 


Strong useful kinds 3s, 8d. 
7lbs, and upwards sent free of carriage within 60 miles of don, and a reduction 
of 2d. per Ib, made on original packages of 40 and 80]bs., which may be had direct from 
the Dock Warehouses, and cleared, if required, by the buyer's own agents, 3b, the 
smallest quantity sold. 
THE FinEst SovcnonG, Frowzry Pzxoxs, OoLONG, 
ASSAM, KEPT, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—AIll the Wards 
are now open, Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED. A large number 
Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians, ( 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See, 


LONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—The Council 
solicit further AID to the amount of 300/. at least, in order to meet the urgent 
wants of the S. MARY MAGDALENE PENITENTIARY, Highgate, during the 
winter months. The Penitents are carefully educated and employed in laundry, needle, 
and general tie work, such as to fit them for service or any ordinary position in 
life. Special alms are asked for mr the approaching penitential season of Advent. 
All Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, R. 
Twin1nG, Esq., 215, Strand; by the Rev. GzorGx Nuegr, Hon. Clerical Secretary, at 
8. Paul’s Mission College, street, Soho; by the Rev. J. Orrvxr, Warden of 8. 
Highgate; and by A. Tazvor Crispin, Esq., at the Office, 79, 
-mall. 
ANK OF DEPOSI a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by § Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


T}\HE PALACE OF THE PEOPLE, MUSWELL HILL. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham is highly prized by all classes of the community as 
affording, on a nd scale, the means of Intellectual Improvement and Physical 
Recreation. It is, moreover, the embodiment of an idea, which admits of great 
expansion, in the direetion which now so largely occupies the public mind—viz., 
Popular Education. 

Enormous sums of money have been spent in providing railway accommodation for 
visitors, but the time and expense of reaching Sydenham from many parts of the 
Metropolis and its suburbs operate as great drawbacks to numbers ; and in the case 
of large masses of the people, amount almost to a prohibition. . 

The immense and growing pein on the lett side of the Thames is entitled to 
a Palace of its own. In this dictrict are situated the Termini of the London and 
North-Western, the Great Western, the Great Northern, the North London, the 
Eastern Counties, and the Blackwall Railways; and a glance at the Post-Office 
Directory Map will show that the population on this side is nearly threefold as great 
as that on the right bank of the river. 

A site has been selected for the erection cf the “ Palace of the People,” at Muswell 
Hill, near Hornsey, Middlesex, which possesses unrivalled advantages for this purpose. 
It commands extensive and beautiful views in all directions, over the counties of 
Hertford, Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey; including, amongst other points of 
interest, Epping Forest, the Heights of Chigwell, the Shippin on the Thames, Shooter’s 
Hill, the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, the new Houses of Parliament, and Highgate 
and re Churches, The ground is undulating and well timbered, with abundant 
springs of water; and the situation is considered remarkably healthy. 

The advantages of this site for building purposes were so obvious, as to induce the 
Great Northern Railway Company to open a Station on the property itself, and the 
journey from London will be performed in fifteen minutes. A short Branch is also 
projected from the Eastern Counties Railway, which will place it in direet communica- 
tion by railway with Shoreditch, Fenchurch-street, and Blackwall. 

The “ Palace of the People” will form the centre of a oa eee district, 
including Hornsey, Muswell Hill, Colney Hatch, Highgate, Kentish Town, Hampstead, 
Hendon, Finchley, Totteridge, Barnet, East Barnet, Southgate, Edmonton, Enfield, 
Stoke Newington, Tottenham, Clapton, Homerton, Hackney, Kingsland, Finsbury, 
Islington, Highbury, Holloway, Camden Town, Hyde Park, the Regent’s Park, Mai 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, Paddin, , and ——— 

From all these places it will be within either an easy walk or an hour’s drive, without 
going through London. 

Passengers by Railway from all the Eastern, Western, Midland, and Northern Counties 
of England, and from the whole of Scotland and Wales, will reach the Palace without 
trave! the streets of London, within one hour after alighting at the baer mp 
Railway Termini; and all those who arrive by the Great Northern Railway will be set 
down at the doors. 

The “ Palace of the nw eal is established in no spirit of rivalry to its predecessor, 
but with the view of affording to so extensive a range of customers similar advan’ 
to those now enjoyed by the inhabitants of the southern bank of the river; and 
Founders believe that a fair competition in the service of the public can only prove in 
the end mutually beneficial to both undertakings. 

Whilst presenting the most varied amusements within the rs in the 
grounds, the Palace of the People will occupy a field of its own, for w there is a 
growing demand on the part of the public. 

Systematic Instruction in several of the most important and popular Branches of 
Education, will be ounege’ through the ores in a form and upon a scale which can be 
accomplished only in an Institution of such magnitude ; and in the attainment of this 
end, recourse be had to the assistance and advice of the most eminent men in the 


country. 
Amongst the most important subjects will be included— 

1. Eneutsa History—lIllustrated in ehronol order by pictures, statues, 
armour, implements of trade and hus' , costumes, and models of the 

tecture of the different ages. 

2. Gsrograrxy—Exhibited on large maps and raised _ accompanied by 
specimens of the productions, costume, and habits of living, of all nations ; 
po with models of some of the most remarkable buildings of each 
country. 

3. Astronomy—With its brilliant and striking phenomena, illustrated by means 
of large and powerful apparatus. " 

4, Gxro.oGcy—Presented to the eye by models, or actual specimens in bulk, of the 
stratification of rocks, with their res; ve fe remains and mineral 
deposits, arranged according to thcir relative positions. 

5, Minine—Explained by open sectional models, exhibit the o tions 

carried on in the shafts and galleries of several of the paint 
copper, lead, tin, silver, and salt mines, in different parts of the world. 
4 Dew will be fitted up, with every convenience for the sale of useful and orna- 
The Musical arrangements, and the Refreshment Department, will be on the most 


liberal scale. 
The Grounds around the site of the Palace are = ene 80 ope as to admit 
am 


of easy adaptation to park scenery and ornamen , an accommo- 
pm 4 will be provided for Archery, Cricket, Tennis, Eques' Ex and other 
amusements. 

Horticutture will be taught practically in a nursery ground attached to the 


ornamental garden, 

A portion of the land will be reserved for the erection of Mopzrt Farm Buripircs 
and Mops. Corraass, and for the exhibition of A@rrcuLturaL in full 
work, 

It has been ascertained that the whole of these objects can be accomplished for less 
than one-half of the cost of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham; and a powerful Company, 
with limited liability, is being formed for the purpose of carrying out the unde’ ing. 

The Estate at Muswell 1, comprising more than 450 acres of land, has been 
secured on moderate terms. After reserving all the land required for the Palace and 
Grounds, 360 acres will remain in the hands of the Company for re-sale as building 
land, which will acquire a greatly increased value on the completion of the Palace; 
and it is proposed to divide the proceeds of this surplus land annually among the Share- 
holders, e way of bonus, in addition to ordinary dividends ; and to give certain 
advantages to original Shareholders, in the form of free admission to the Palace and 


Grounds. 

Fall particulars respecting the organization of the Company, and the terms of sub« 
scription, will shortly be announced. 

It is confidently expected that an Institution of so comprehensive and useful a 
nature, and accessible to so large a portion of the population of the United K 
cannot fail to enlist the support of all those who are friendly to the cause of 
education and the healthful recreation of the people. 

Communications are respectfully invited from parties willing to co-operate in the 
undertaking, addressed to 

Messrs. HUGHES, KEARSEY MASTERMAN, and HUGHES, 
2nd, November, 1858, 17, Bucklersbury, London, 
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DIE’S HIGHLAND CAPES, | suited for SHOOTING, 
FISHING, DRIVING, &c., of WATERP’ big oy in all the 
her Granite, Stone, and’ other Mixtures, the best production of the Highland 


Scort Aprg, the Royat Tartan WarEnovse, 
~ Regent Sreeet, corner of Vico Srrezt, Lonpoy. 


f) wit TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Nobility and Gentry. 
Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Outfitter. 

132, Srrvet, W., Wittiam Cuark, from H. J. and D. 


Commercial Public, Clerical, Legal, and Court Robe Maker. ad ™ 


132, Regent Sreeet, W., Crark, from H. J. and D. 


WILLIAM CLARK, from H. J. and D. NICOLL. 

The NON-REGISTERED PERMISTIO CLOTH PALETOT: the cloth used for 
this graceful garment being made from the Llama and Astracan Wool, has a great 
advantage over the ordinary Llama cloth, being finer and stronger, with a permanent 
finish, retaining all the softness of the Llama, to be had in various substances from 42s, 
WATERPROOF CAPES and OVERCOATS of every description and novelty in 

material, from 21s. FOR LOUNGING, TRAVELLING, or BUSINESS, Suits made 
from the Patent finished Cotawold Angolas at 60s. ; ye & other article of Dress ually 
moderate in cost. LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, in Waterproof Tweeds or Melton 
Cloths, for Morning wear, 60s.; ditto, ditto, in Superfine cloth, £5 to £7 7s. 


Wi11am Ciarx, Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Robe Maker, 


132, Reeent Street, W. 
132, REGENT STREET, W. 
WILLIAM CLARK’S CLERICAL SUITS at 84s, 
Made oe the permanent finished Cloth, that will neither spot nor shrink. Clerical 
Gowns and Surplices equally moderate in cost. 
Crark, Clerical Tailor, 132, Recent Street, W. 


ICOLL’S NEW KEGISTERED PALETOT 
has all those advantages which secured such wert de wee to Messrs, 
ving 


pe s ——— Paletot; that is to say, as it avoids @ wearer an outré 
—. men, and all others, can use it during morning and afternoon 
ine or out “out of oors. Secondly, there is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the latter regen is considerably 
enhanced by the application ofa pee be and neatly stitched binding, the mode of 
effecting which is patented. 
In London, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. and 
D. Nrcoxt, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Reagnt Street; and 22, 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 


H J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an OUTSIDE COAT 

the HAVELOCK and PATENT CAPE PALETOT, and for ORDINARY 
USE the CAPE SUIT, such being well adapted for Young Gentlemen, on account of 
exhibiting considerable econom se tere excellence. Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, the Military and hools, waited on by appointment. A great 
variety of ayn adapted for’ the Kilted or Highland Costume, as worn by the 
Royal Princes, be seen at 

arwick Hovsz, 142 and ReGeEnt 


FOR LAD 


ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
is a combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No Lady having seen or 
used such in travelling, for peat | wear or for covering full dress, would willingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old ——s Roquetaire, and has an elastic 
Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can ‘instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus‘leave the arms at liberty : at the same time the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling 
are the soft neutral-coloured Shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, 
but for the promenade other materials are provided. The oo will be Two Guineas 
and a Half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a Jined Hood, a few shillings 
more are charged, This department is attended to by Cutters, who Ye poo Mantles 
of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out-door use. These 
at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good _ and fit well. Female 
attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames & Cheval, 4 ially composed of 
Chamois. As no measure is required, the Patent Highland Cloak can be sent at once 
to | at of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 
D. Nicout, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Street, London. 


W PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum :—The Cape descends from the front part of 
the shoulders and forms a species of sleeve for a arm; both are at perfect freedom, 
panes A to through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the Paletot : these 

ee however, are duly covered by the Cape, which does not aj open at the back 


part of but only in the front, and thus serves to — aging sleeves, at 
he same the Pe = oe on hands when placed in the e garment is 
altogether most convenient an arance, an ye in London alone be 


d graceful in ap 
had of H. J. and D. Nicout, 14, 116, 118, and 120, Recent Sreeet; and 22, Cornute. 


AUTION.—In consequence of many impudent attempts to 
deceive the public, it is n to state that all Messrs. NICOLL’S Manu- 
factures may be di distingul shed by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to 
each specimen. To co) ‘this is fraud, and may be thus detected : if the garment is 
dark-coloured, the it a black ground, with the firm’s name and address woven 
wi the ——— loom in gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light-coloured, the label 
has a rab goeset, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain figures, at 

a moderate Ri ice, and is of the best materials. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL have recognised Agents in various parts of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, and any information forwarded through them will be thank- 
fully acknowledged or paid for, so that the same lead to the ution of any 
person copying their trade mark, or making an use of their name; that is to 
say, in such a manner as may be calculated to mish 

H. J. and D. NICOLL 


ed) 
REGEN’ STREET and CORNHILL, London, 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &¢.—Limprrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Fn lng 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolseap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s, per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
r 100. Card-p) late a. engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s, 6d. 
WE DING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion —Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES, 
@, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 


g branches of Science, can 


RNNANT gives Private Instruction in M logy and Geology. 


THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions, An immediate answer to the y be obtained, on to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LO DON. R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of Printing on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxzs, Srsam Printine ACHINES, 
and other pend every modern in the Printin, Art, 
crwzn Boox of Trpss, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
Bazzett, 13, Mark-lane, London, 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
SESSION 1858-9, 
Lectures will be delivered on the following Wednesday Evenings :— 
Dec. 8.—Commun Sense of Art. A. J. B. Berzsrorp Hops, .» M.P. 
22.—Conventional Ornament of Thirteenth Century, Esq. 
Jan. 19.—Painting of the Ancients. Frepxrick P. CockErett, Esq. 
Feb. 2.—Application of Art in Manufactories. J. G. Cracs, Esq. 
sailed —> of Applying Colour during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
uries. Octavius Hupson, 
March 2,—To the On the Application of Ornament. JossPH CLARKE, 
on. 
16,—Refinement in Architecture. Rev. J. L. Perrr. 
of Prizes—Lecture on Form and Colour, G. Scuanr, Jun., 
Cards willbe sent to Subscribers 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F. SA, Hon, Sec. 


Now ready, 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S PAT ENT PLAYING CARDS.— 
Floral, Tartan, and Gold Backs, for the Present Season. 


E LA RUE AND CO’S FINE ART DRa WING PENCILS. 
—Manufactured on a new principle; firm of point, rich in colour, and easy of 
erasure. A good Pencil at a moderate price. 
Just published, 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S IMPROVED INDELIBLE PED 
LETTER DIARY AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—Three Sizes 
Pocket, in Velvet, Russia, Morocco, and other Cases. 


E LA RUE AND CO0.’8 RED LETTER DIARY AND 
IMPROVED MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—For the Desk and Counting 
House ; size, 72 by 42 inches. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’8 RED LETTER CALENDAR AND 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for the Card Case or Pocket Book. 


E LA RUE AND CO”S ILLUMINATED CARD 
CALENDARS, 1859.—Royal 8vo, and Royal 4to. 


E LA RUE AND CO’S RED LETTER SHEET 
ALMANACEK, 1859.—Printed in Three Colours ; size, 20} by 16} inches. 


1859. DIARIES, ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKs, &c. &e. 

Twopence Discount in the Shilling allowed byS, and T, GILBERT, 
Free-Trade Behedion, 4, Copthall ne, ee of the Bank of England, E.C. All 
warranted perfect in every respect and precisely the same as if the full price were 
paid. Copy the Address. 


TO THE CLERGY AND CANDIDATES FOR ORDERS. 
LD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. — SEVENTY -SIX 
PRACTICAL SERMONS by a Sussex CterGyman. Small 4to size for pit, 
£1 5s,—Also, same Author, a Series of FIFTY-SIX ON MISCELLANEC 
UBJECTS, price Three Guineas, One, as as) en, pm be _— if the set is not 
taken) will be sent for inspection on receipt of 4 postage stam 
Address, Ricusarp Gorpon, 2, Catherine-street, Caledonian-roed, London, N. 


MUDIES’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


RESH COPIES of each of the FOLLOWING WORKS are 
added as freely as Subscribers may require them 


Exxis’s Vistrs to MapaGascaR—HENRY THE Come or France, by Miss Frrzr— 
Bucxur’s History or Civitization—A IN THE Two Sicitigs, by Jutia 
JouRNEY THROUGH OvupE—K1Ne’s ITaLIaN VALLEYS OF 
THE Atps—Tue Lapizs oF Brvsr Limits or 
PENNINCK—New tions of Wor yy Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Professor Wilson, &c. 


The present rate of increase owe ‘ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
per Anniem, 
Supscerption—ONE GUINEA ANNUM. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


HE AQUARIUM. — DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stam 
W. Aurrep Lioyrp, Portland- -road, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Charlotte Bronté’s Life— 
George Stephenson’s Life—Boutell’s Manual of Archwology—Dr. Livingstone’s 
ca—Several Volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library—and many other books, are 
now ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. Catal sent 
post Lrprary, 19, Holles-strect, Cavendish-square, London, 


TALIAN BOOKS. —BEBNARD QUARITCH bas for Sale the 
Works of Alfieri, priate, ante, Guicciardini, Machiavelli, Metastasio, 
uratori, Petrarcha, Tasso, V: ; also many Dictionaries and Gh Grammars of all the 

talian Dialects, Catalogue cana 


B. Quarrron, 16 and 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 


8 A CHRISTMAS GIFT, superb in appearance, and 
magnificently illustrated, “JOHN CASSELL’S ART TREASURES EXHI- 
BITION” cannot be surpassed. It ed a splendid Volume, 520 pages, imperial 8vo, 
and contains 280 Engravings, executed in the highest style of art. Bound in extra 
cloth, with es edges, it is published at the very moderate price of 8s. 6d. No con- 
ception can be formed, from any written description, of the variety and beauty of the 
illustrations. The chefs-d’ ewvre of the Great Masters, including Wilkie, Landseer, 
Westall, Hogarth, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, Constable, Millais, Leslie, 
Lance, Burnett, Stone, Elmore, &c.; , A. Durer, —— —— Rembrandt, Claude 
Lorrain, P. Potter, Ostade, Berghem, Jordaens, aly 1, Oudry, &c. &c., are 
faithfully reproduced. Letterpress descriptions of the Engravings, and interesting 
Memoirs of the Artists, accompany the Illustrations. 
London: Kewrt and Co., Paternoster-row. 


8 A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, or an elegant Birth-day Gift 

toalady. “THE LADIES’ TREASURY, ” Vols. I, and II. are most appropriate. 
They form beautiful volumes for the drawing-room table. They contain not only a 
series of the finest engravings on wood ever executed, but the lite: 
highly entertaining and instructive. The most comprehensive an easily-to-be- 
acquired lessons in «vench and German are given. Instructions in Iady’ s needle and 
other works, under the direction of Mrs. Warren, surpass everything hitherto published, 
and for beauty and elegance of design may be appropriately denominated fine art for 
ladies. There are es for a flowers in paper and in wax. The articles on 
“Conduct and Carria; Life,” by a lady of fashion, are of the utmost 
importance to all lad es a desire to be correct in their intercourse with sable 
Dr. Dearlove’ . “ Letters to a | Lady,” and Aunt Deborah’s Receipt-book, give valuab 

as t The entertaining portion pon of tales of h 
cults, Blair,” “Unmeaning Attentions,” “The Luckless Fi 

“The Old Bachelor,” &c, Each volume contains about 130 illustrations. Price, fa 


handsome cloth, 7s. a cach; om gilt edges, 8s, 6d., or the two volumes bound in one for 
14s., or gilt edges, 15s. 
London; Wazp and Loox, 158, Fleet-street, 
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Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By Lorp Sr. Lronarps. 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 1s.; per post 1s. 1d. 


PINION OF THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS ON 
THE APPEAL OF THE REV. P. CHEYNE, delivered at the Episcopal 
Synod holden at Edinburgh, November 4th, 1858 


Wrti1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
Tes EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rey. 
James Wurtz, Author of “ Landmarks of the History of England,” &c. 

“ An invaluable manual alike to the old and young reader..... It may with justice 
to Mr. White’s industry and sagacity be said, that no event, however remote, has 
omitted that has an: on the general history of Christendom from the first 
aD. te tie of tho test century.” —Globe. 


Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 5s. 


Pa Sa SERMONS. By Rev. Henry Surrvan, M.A., Rector 
0! 


London; Loarax, Lichfield. 
In 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


H ss AND HYMN-BOOKS, with a Few Words on 
Soom a letter to the Rev, Wint1am Ricwarps, M.A., from 


Rrvinerons, Waterloo-place. 
In 8vo, price 18s., Vol. III.‘ (Galatians to Philemon), Second Edition, of 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a Critically Revised Text ; 
a Digest of various Readings ; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena; and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in Te 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Avrorp, B.D., 
of Canterbury. The Concluding Volume is in preparation. 
Rrvryetors, Waterloo-place, London; and and Co., Cambridge. 
In 12mo, price 6d. 
FEW HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE TRAINING OF 
THEIR YOUNG CHILDREN. A Fragment from the German. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
HE OUTCAST AND THE POOR OF LONDON; or, our 
Present Duties towards the Poor. By the Rev, Frepsrick Mxyricx, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Waterloo-place. 
In Small 8vo, price 5s., the Fifth Edition of 
S ICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
nate PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. Third 


. 1 HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. Second 


HINTS ON THE SERVICE FOR THE VISITATION OF 
= SICK. 2s. 
HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK—FOURTH EDITION, 
In Small 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
YMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. 
In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected from 
pam —_. Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fospsry, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
un: ale 
This Volume contains 233 separate pieces; of which about ninety are by writers who 
lived prior to the 18th Century: the rest are modern, and some of these original. 
Amongst the names of the writers (between seventy and eighty in number) occur those 
of Sir J. Beaumont—Sir. T. Browne—F. Davison—Elizabeth of Bohemia—P. Fletcher 
Herbert—Dean Hickes—Bp. Ken—Norris—Quarles—Sandys—Bp. J. Taylor— 
ag ee Sir H. Wotton. And vf Modern writers: Miss E. B. Barrett— 
hop of Oxford—S. T. Coleri ir R. Grant—Miss E. Taylor—W. Wordsworth 
—Rev. Messrs. Chandler—Keble—Lyte—Monsell—Moultrie—and Trench, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 
On the 20th will be published, 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
V A a mover 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE TWO BRIDES; or, the French Chateau and the English 
Home. By F.Batpwen. This is a tale of great interest and beauty. 
London: James Brackwoop, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 5s, post free, 
ALES FOR THE TWILIGHT. By J. Verey. 
“*¢The Face at the Window’ is a really good story.”— Illustrated Times. 
London: Jamzs Biackwoop, Paternoster-row. 


This day, price 6d. ; by post 7d., 


In the Press. 


BE THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
to H, phate University Commissioners for Scotland. By Principal Tuttock, St. Andrews, 
Edinburgh : SurHERtanp and Knox. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 
YHE CASE STATED FOR ITS IMM EDIATE REPEAL. 
61, Paternoster-row ; Mann, NEPHEWS, 39, Cornhill. Edinburgh, nee and Son. 
: R. Grterry and Co. Dublin: Witttam RoBERTSON. 
N ORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Crown 8vo. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 3s. o. 
MEDLAVAL PHILOSOPHY. is. 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp and Co. 
TO CLERGYMEN. 
HE AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER: One Hundred 
Practical Sermons. sted by an Eneiisn CLERGYMay, 
Ministers. The style is terse, simple, and unadorned. We know of no similar work 
SS eas ee of young curates and ministers of the 


ERSITIES IN CONNEXION WITH REFORM. A Letter 
THE PAPER DUTY. 
London : James Riveway, 169, Piccadilly; W. Kzwr and Co., 86, Fleet-street, and 
REV. F, D. MAURICE’S 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition. 5s. 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
In 1 Volume, 12mo, price 5s. 
London: Tuomas Jzrrs, 12, Paternoster-row. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


UN DEBAT SUR L’INDE AU PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS, 
Par Le Comte MONTALEMBERT. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


SUBSECIVA. 


Just ready, Crown Octavo, price 9s. 
LOCKE AND SYDENHAM; 


WITH OTHER OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
Fellow and Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
Published this day, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, with Thirty . [eee beautifull 
pound in clo cloth, gilt edges, price 7s, 6d. . 


THE TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The above old favourite, in a new dress, will be gladly weleomed, a good edition 
the work having long been wanted. It is now Sree I illustrated with inimitable 
humour by Atrrep Croweguitt, in Ten Chromo-lith hic Plates, and Tw 
Woodcuts, by the M in their best style, 


TRUBNER AND CO., ©, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK ON MEXICO. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO HUMBOLDT. 


MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS: 


LANDSCAPES AND POPULAR SKETCHES. 


By C. SARTORIUS. 


ENGRAVINGS BY DISTINGUISHED — From 
By MARITZ RUGEN. 


One splendid 4to Vol., 200 pages of Letter-press, Smeiemeaaidia 


“ You have asked for my opinion of Sartorius’ Book on Mexico; with pleasure I comply 
with your request, since [ have derived great pleasure from from the e perusal of the book, 
I hesitate not to affirm that it is the most original work written about New Spain 
-~ the Essai Politique of Baron Humboldt, and as it treats about matters which the 

atest of travellers has scarce touched upon, it may stand side by side with the 
orritical essay in originality and observation. It is certainly the only book upon 
exico (known to me) at all worthy of such co yee 2 of course the character 
of the two books ee dely different, and Humboldt’s work may be regarded as the 
massive frame, which the later observer has filled with a flowery picture of detail; after 
having read some scores of books upon Mexico and its peop i alike flippant, vapid, 
neh ne to peruse a work of such original and varied observation.’ 
—Extract from a Captain Mayne Reid to the Publishers, 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
MR. FOX TALBOT’S NEW INVENTION. 


PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 
With No. 10 of the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 


Published on FRIDAY, cree 12th, are given [RUPRESSIONS F TES 
FURNISHED BY MR. TALBOT, as by this valuab 
process.—The ‘ News” is pul ery Friday, 
tisements are reeeived up to ae 6 PM. 


3d. Adver- 


N.B—The Early Numbers of “ Photographic News” reprin: 
may now be had complete. — 
LONDON: PETTER AND GALPIN, BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, EC. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION, 
On Wednesday, the 17th inst., will be published, price 1s., by post for 14 stamps, . 


N ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF A DEBATE ON INDIA 
Published by Gnrauam, at the Office of the “Continental Review,” 
4, Bedford-street, Strand, London. 


4 cian of THIS DAY, price 5d. unstamped, will 
contain, among other articles, a Letter to the = Hon, Lord J. Russell, M.P, 
—The Americanization of the Church of England—Extension of the Suffrage v. Reform 
—The Dry Rot in Roman-Catholic Literature—American Slavery and Miss’ ississippi 
Bondholders—Let us Worship Mammon—A Word to the Liberal Party, 2 One of 
Themselves—Derbyism versus “ American” Ideas—Millennial Sophisms and Pacific 


Gunmakers—The Ministerial Reform Bill—American Republicanism 


versus 


English 
Democracy—The Jesuits of Europe, No. 3. The Book World: Topics for Indian 
Statesmen, Things not 


Generally known, &c., &e, 
Publishing Office, 204, Strand, W.C. 
WORKS BY MR. BORLASE CHILDS, F.R.C.S. by Exam, 
Surgeon Metropolitan Free Hospital; Surgeon-in-Chief City Police Force, &e, 
N THE IMPROVEMENT AND PRESERVATION OF 
THE FEMALE FIGURE. 


URETHRITIS, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES; with a Short 
Historical Sketch of Syphilis. 


Errmvenam Witson, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
LECTURES ON INJURIES INCIDENTAL TO-WARFARE. 


London; Jomn New Burlington-street, W. 
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Just a os New and Handsomer improvements for readier 
Bubrice pointed in sea es round each page, 
AILY CHURCH SERVICES. In One Portable Volume, 
containing the Prayers and Lessons for Daily Use; or, the Course of Scripture 
dings for the Year, authorized by the Church, Also,a Table of the Proper Lessons 
- Sundays and Holydays, with references to the pages. Price, bound, 12s.; morocco, 
; best morocco, 18s, 
ehis Volume will be found —y useful to those who read the Church Service at 
home, as for those who use it at church, as the and Services for every day are 
distinctly marked, forming a very suitable book for a present. 
Oxford and London: and James Parker. 
Eighth Edition, roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 4s, 6d. - 
AILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN. A small Pocket 
Volume, contai a few Practical a on the Gospel History, with Texts 
r every Day in the Year, commencing with Adven' 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry James ParKEr. 
A New Edition, 8vo, 12s, 
ECTURES UPON THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, from the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ to 
the Year 313. By Epwarp Burton, D.D., late Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon 
of Christ Church. Fourth Edition. 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henny and Jamus Parker. 
Now ready, the Fifth and Cheaper Edition, revised, with a New Index, 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
KAINH AIAOHKH. THE GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
English Notes. By the Rev. Epwarp Burtoy, D.D., some time Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 
Now complete, 
PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
intended chiefly for Devotional Reading. 
ST. MATTHEW. Two Vols., 7s. ST. LUKE, Two Vols., 7s. 
ST. MARK, 4s. 6d. ST. JOHN. Two Vole., 10s, 
The Complete Set, cloth lettered, £1 8s, 6d.; in strong binding, £2 2s. 


NINETY SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, 
following the Course of the Christian Seasons, By the Author of the “ Plain Com- 
mentary.” Complete in Two Vols., cloth, 8s 

Oxford and London: Joun Huway and Jamzs Parker. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
ISCOURSES ON PROPHECY; in which are considered its 
Structure, Use, and Inspiration, Being the substance of Twelve Sermons 
reached in the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, in the Lecture founded by the Right Reverend 
Wittian Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. By Joun Davison, B.D., late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Oxford: Joun Henry and James Parxsr; and 377, Strand, London. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND 
OTHER AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to 
ascertain how the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood 
and observed from the same time ; with an Account of the State of Religion in England 
from 1640 to 1660. an Rev. Tomas Larasvuay, M.A., Author of “ A History of 
the Convocation.” “ The Nonjurors,” &c. 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James Parker. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LAIN SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. By a Writer 
in the “ Tracts for the Christian Seasons.” 
Oxford: Jonn — and Jamzs Strand, London. 
price 10s. 6d, c 
HISTORY OF THE s0- SO-CALLED J JANSENIST CHURCH 


OF HOLLAND ; with a Sketch of its ey Annals, and some Account of the 
thers of the Common Life. By the Rev, J. M. Nears, M.A., Author of “The 
History of the Holy Eastern Church.” 


Oxford and London: and Panxer, 
In Feap., price 2s, 6d. in cloth, 
fy Be = CURE OF SOULS. By the Rev. G. Arpen, M.A., Rector 
of Winterbourne-Came, and Author of “ Breviates for Holy Scripture,” &c. 
Oxford London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 
y , with red h vol 
Just published, in 2 Vols., - lines, price 4s, each volume, 
E RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY LIVING. By 
=: Jsremy Taytor, In which are described the means and instruments of 
ng every virtue, and the remedies against every vice. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY DYING. By Bishop 
Jzzzemx Taxtor. In which are described the means and instruments of preparing 
ourselves and others respectively for a blessed death, &. 

Oxford and London: Jonnw Henry and James 
In Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., with a Portrait of the Bishop, 


EMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 7 Rev. T. T. Canrszr, M.A., "Rector of 
wer, With an Introduction by Samuzt, Lorp Bisnor of Oxrorp. 
“One of the most attractive volumes of Christian Biography that has appeared since 
Sargent’s well-known ‘ Life of Henry Martyn.’”: 8 Mag 
Also, New Editions of the ate Works by the late het Bishop 
of Grahamstown. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Edition. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, a Help to the Devotions 
of the Clergy. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, clot! th, 2 2s, 
SERMONS ON THE FESTIVALS. Second Edition. 


Feap. 
In the press, Fcap 
ESSAYS ON CHURCH PENITEN TIARIES, &e. 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James Parxsr. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. in cloth, 
EDITATIONS AND SELECT PRAYERS. By S. AnsELm, 
formerly Archbishop of Canterbury, Edited by E. B. Pussy, D.D. 
Oxford and 377, Strand, London: Jonn Henry and Parker, 


BOOKS BY THE AUTHORESS OF “AMY GRANT.” 
AWN AND TWILIGHT. A Tale. By the Author of ‘ Amy 
Grant,” “Two Homes,” &c. 2 Vols., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 
THE TWO HOMES. A Tale. By the Author of “ Amy 
Grant.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


AMY GRANT; or, The One Motive. A Tale designed 
the Teachers of the Childten of the Poor, A Edition, 


Feap. 8yo, 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London : Jonn Henry and Jaws Parxer. 


ENNETH: OR, THE REAR-GUARD OF THE GRAND 
ARMY. By the Author of the “Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartscase,” &c., &c. 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 

Oxford and London: Joun and James Parxex. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Ts SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; or, Oxford during 
the Great Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HxyGats, M. A. 
“Mr. Heygate has man these discussions with much skill, and the chapters in 
which they occur will certainly not, as he seems to —_ be —— as dull, 
. Within those three years the star of the King rose ag ome Oe for =. 
Mr. Heygate has filled his canvas with figures full 4 life an Iidividieat 
has sketched them with discriminating sym . We may congratulate ir 
Sarome upon having repaired the neglect of his ‘ constitutional” privil 
uate. There is abundant evidence that he has not only collected the istorical 
materials of his narrative with conscientious perseverance, but has surve 7 the actual 
scenes of contest with a learned eye. The result is a vivid and trut! = ete, in 
which we lose sight of the labour in our admiration of the art. . 8 nothing 


in the spirit or the conduct of the story which is not ed ty ‘of « inlet coed ce 5 
and it has passages which no vow pen could have written, and which owe read 
unmoved.”—Saturday Review, tember 4th, 1858, 

“This is decidedly the best vast bool of its kind which we have yet had from the of 
Mr. Heygate. It exhibits in undiminished force the lively interest its author takes in 


the historical period to which it relates, .... We commend the book as one which 
Churechmen may well introduce into their homes and their libraries. It 
not every Ang? x, the Great Rebellion that so much can be said of.”"— 


October 1 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James Parxsr. 
This day, in 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
MM ; a Sketch. By the Author of “ The Curate of 
oly Cross 
Oxford and London: Henry and James Parker. 
Nearly ready, Fcap. 8vo, 
ONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE: in 
Ten Lectures, originally delivered in the Chapel of St. Thomas, Stamford-bill. 
4 the Rev. Lewis P. Mercier, M.A., Head Master of St. John’s poten School, 
althamstow, aud Assistant Morning. Reader at the Foundling Hospital. 
London and Oxford: Jonw Hewry and James Parker. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORNING CLOUDS.” 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. By the Author 
of “ Morning Clouds,” the Second Edition of which, price 5s., has recently been 
published. London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE LATE MADAME PFEIFFER’S TRAVELS. 
Lately published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
LADY’S SECOND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 
By Ina Preirrer, Authoress of “A Lady’s Journey Round the World ;” which 
may also be had, price 2s, 6d. 
London: Loneway, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


ETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 
By H. H. Grearuep, late of the Bengal Civil Service, Commissioner and Political 
Agent of Delhi. Edited by his Widow. 
London: Lonémay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITICN OF THOMAS RAIKES'S JOURNAL, 
Just published, in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 12s. 
HOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL from 1831 to 
prising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life in London and Paris 
that period. The Third Edition, complete in Two Volumes, price 12s. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
In a few days will be published, in 1 Vol. Square Crown 8vo, price 18s. 
handsomely boun 
ORDSWORTH’S WHITE DOE OF RYISTORS. 
trated by Birket Foster from original and authentic Views of the 
mentioned in the Poems. 
London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITIONS OF MARY ANNE yg ge LIFE, AND 
OF HER MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
IFE OF MARY ANNE, SCHIMMELPENNINCK. | Edited 
id Edition, revised, complete in 


j by her relation, Cugistiawa C. 


=e In a few days will be published, a New Edition of 
SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. By Mary Anne 


ScHIMMELPENNINCK. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. H. TARVER’S NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
E CONTEUR ; or, the Story Teller : A French Reading-Book, 
consisting o ales ani jays, interspe' ith a few Pages o' a 
selected for the use of ers, ee the Works of Contem ne pe French Authors. 
With short a on the Idioms, Peculiarities of Construction, and 
difficult Passages. By H. Tarver, French Master, Eton College. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row 
Just published, Vol. I., in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


RINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 
or, the Laws of the Creation and the Diffusion of Wealth a 


com- 
during 


explain by an Examination of the extant and pre’ Principles and 
System of Political Economy. By WILtiaM ATKINSON. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
PROFESSORS MONIER WILLIAMS AND COTTON MATHER’S HINDUSTANI 
GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY, IN ENGLISH TYPE, 

Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
N EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HIN- 


DUSTANI; in which the English Alphabet is adapted to the Hem ta of 
Hindustani Words: with a full By Monrer M.A. of niversity 
of Oxford, late Professor in the East India oe, Haile: 4 by 
tions in Hindustani, including a Vocabulary an a Dial Martues, 
Assistant Professor of Hindustani in Addiscombe College. 

London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NOW READY, 
ORLD-NOTED WOMEN; or, Types of Womanly Attributes 


of all Lands and Ages. By Mary CowpEN Ciarke. Seventeen 8 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, morocco elegant, £2 2s. 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. III. Royal 8vo, 
loth, 18s. 
“SPANISH GRAMMAR ON THE OLLENDORFF * METHOD. 
By and 12mo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. 
D. Apereton and Co., New York; and 16, Little 


Will be ready with the M nes, November 30th, price One Shilling, 
Vol. I, ofa ew and Revised Edition of 
HE PARENTS’ CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND- 


INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG PERSONS. The Re-issue of this highly popeler 
juvenile work will comprise Twelve Monthly Shilling Volumes, each complete in itself, 


and containing 128 mae a in Oil Colours, and numerous 
dsome i ustrated boards. 
ats * Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Lenten and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


| 
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aio EDUCATIONAL WORKS WORKS BY 
ers in E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
ae HEAD MASTER OF CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL; ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
wees PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS OF ENGLAND. . - en 
BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. Octavo. Fourth 
— CLASSICAL WORKS. Edition, 10s, 6d, 
95 THIRD DECADE OF LIVY, with copious Notes for | ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 4s. 6d.; Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 4s. 6d.; Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
RCITATIONES Second Edition, much 

| INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
kes in LYRA HELLENICA. Translations into Greek Iambics of all 


HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO 
BUONAPARTE, Twelfth Edition, enlarged. 2s. 


the former Work. Handeomely bound in Royal Gre, 128. 6d, (To be NAPOLEON 


Passages in 
obtained from the Author by Teachers only. 


MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PROSE COMPO. 
SITION. Price 3s.6d. (Oxford: Parxrr and Son.) 


KEY TO THE MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. 
Price 3s, 6d. (To be obtained from the Author by Teachers only.) 


CIVIL SERVICE MANUALS. 
MANUAL OF CIVIL LAW. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Third Edition. 
ice 


MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


MANUAL OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN. INDIA. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


DR. BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE, 
In 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth extra, 
EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. By thelate Dr. Bucktanp, 
Dean of Westminster. A with, Additions by Professor 
F.R.S.; Professor M.A., M Mr. Rozert Brows , F.RS. | 
Fraycis T. Bucxuayp, M.A, With a of the Author, Steel 
inety full-page Engravings. 
London: RovrLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
Price 1s, 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth, 
HE DERBY MINISTRY. A Series of Cabinet Pictures, 
Comprising of the Earl of Derby, Stans Hon, B. D’Israeli, Lord 
imsford, Marquis of Salisbury, The Earl o "Hardwic’ e, Lord Malmesbury, The 
Right Hon. Sir Bulwer Lytton, Sir John Pakington, J. Henley, General Peel, Lord 
Stanley, and Lord John Manners. 
London: RovttEpes and Co., Farringdon-street. 
USEFUL BOOKS.—NOW READY. 
Price 2s, 6d. each, cloth, 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, and 
the Bench. By FonBLaNngue. 
THE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USEIT. By Hans Busk, M.A., 
First Lieutenant Victoria Rifles. With Numerous Illustrations. 


HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, applica! cable 2 
Commercial Transactions, By W. CampszeLt Stezien, Esq., of the 
Barrister-at-Law. 


London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 
THE MOST SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
THE MERRIE DAYS OF ENGLAND: Sketches “= the 
Olden Time. By Epwarp M‘Derworr. Illustrated with Twen' 
ings from ny Joseph Nash, Birket Foster, George Thomas, 
&c., and ornamented with numerous Initial Letters and T Tail-Pieces by ay 
Handsomely bound in cloth, decorated in the manner of the Elizabethan 
Crown 4to, price 21s., morocco elegant or antique, 34s 
London: W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
amp, 3s. 
URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present: a Book for 
Old and Young. By Jounw Tress, F. A., Editor of “ The Year-Book of Facts,” 
CowteEnts :—Introductory—Physical Phenomena—Sound and Light—Astronomy— 
Geology and Paleontology—Meteorological Telegraph of the 
Heat—Magn 


Sea—Phenomena of etism and Electricity—The A 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 


period. 


Miscellanea. 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d. 
EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousan 


and Co. Bogue), Fleet-street. 


A PERMANENT AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
New Edition, 31s. 6d. cloth; or 42s. strongly bound in calf, 
BBSTER QUARTO ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
d greatly enlarged by Professor 


and improved 


Is the best and most useful as of the = ay ade ever published, A 
very manifest improvement on Todd many thousand more 
words than that or any other a bietionary hitherts published.”—Ezaminer. 
“Those only who A endl his work can estimate its value. We have as yet not 
found the omission of any word, however rare, technical or scientific.” —Odserver, 
e5 aS. ordering, it is necessary to specify the Quarto Edition, which is the only 
complete one. 


W. Kewr and Co. (late D. Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS, 

IGHT FOR THE OF F THE HOLY 
Stanesby. Small doth, bor ite 10s. 6d. ; gilt edges 

turkey morocco antique, 18s. 

A BEAUTIFUL WEDDING GIFT. 

THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. richly 
in gold and colours, and bound in elegant and patio’ W 5. Ringy 21s., gilt edges. 

“A A specimen of decorative art, well suited for a bridal sal 


Oethe binding in gold pe on and white, with moresque ornamentation, is very appropriate,” 


4rt Journal, 
Gairrira and Fareran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


EASY LESSONS ON REASONING. Eighth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
EASY LESSONS ON MONEY MATTERS. Fourteenth 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. ls. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE BRITISH CON- 
STITUTION. 


THE. "SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE 


LECTURES on CHARACTERS OF OUR LORD'S 
APOSTLES. Second Edition. 


LECTURES ON THE " SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 
RESPECTING GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 
RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST DELINEATED IN TWO 
ESSAYS, Fifth Edition. Octavo, 8s. 


ON SOME OF THE PECULIARITIES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Octavo,7s.6d. 


ON SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN 
WRITINGS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. Seventh and Cheaper 


ON THE ERRORS OF ROMANISM HAVING THEIR 
ORIGIN IN HUMAN NATURE. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


ON DANGERS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH WHICH MAY 
ARISE FROM THE TEACHING OR THE CONDUCT OF ITS PRO- 
FESSORS. Third and Cheaper Edition, Octavo, 7s, 6d. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF PARTY-FEELING IN 
MATTERS OF RELIGION—Bampton Lectures. Third Edition, Octavo, 12s, 


CHARGES AND OTHER TRACTS. Octavo, 12s. 

SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Octavo, 8s, 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS » CHRISTIAN EVI- 
DENCES. The Fourteenth Edition, enlarged. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF 
Evidences.” 


RELIGIOUS —" a Sequel to the “Lessons on Christian 
Second Edition, 


THE 
Edition, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


In a few days, Octavo, 7d. 6d, 
AMBRIDGE ESSAY 
(CONCLUDING THE SERIES.) 


1858. 


CONTENTS 
News By A. J. 
The National Defences and Organization of the Militie of the United Kingdom. 


By A. Suarto Aparr. 
y Rev. GRanaM, 
Egyptian History. oy ew. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 
ECIL AND MARY; or, Phases of Life and Love. By Josern 


Epwarp Jackson, 
London : Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 
| WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. 


Lately published, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. New Edition. Two Volumes, 9s. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
FOR THE TIMES. By 
inet By the same Author, 

TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 

HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

YEAST: a Problem. Third Edition. 5s. 

London: Joux W. and Son, West Strand. 
NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUINS OF MANY LANDS,” 
On the i8th inst. will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


L ASU SURE. A Porm IN Seven’ Booxs. 
icholas Michell is Cecidedly one of the most popstar posts of the time.” 
Menthiy Mapecine 


London: and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


| ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :— 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “ My Novel,” &c. 
4 Vols. Post 8vo, 
[To be published in December. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “ Sea-Side Studies,” the “ Life of Goethe,” &c. 
To be published in Numbers, Monthly, uniform with Professor Johnston’s 
“Chemistry of Common Life.” 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


Translated by W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L.; 
and THEODORE MARTIN. 


In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE 


By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of “ The Eighteen Christian Centuries,” &c, 
In Posé 8yo, 


INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE 


RELATING TO THE 


CHARGES BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY 
AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 
By JOHN PAGET. 
In Feap. 8vo. 


ADAM BEDE 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


3 Vols, Post 8vo. 


[On let December. 


THE LECTURES OF SIR W. HAMILTON, BART. 


Edited by the Rev. H. L, MANSEL, B.D., OXFORD; 
and JOHN VEITCH, A.M. 


In Four Vols. 8vo. 
Vols, I. and II., on METAPHYSICS, will be published in December, 


THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 
By WILLIAM SMITH. 
A New Edition, revised, Post 8vo, 


THE GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


By HENRY DARWIN ROGERS, F.B.S., & 
State Geologist, Professor of Natural History in the University of Glasgow. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Vol, VIIL., concluding the Work. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vol. VIIL, concluding the Work. 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS. 


THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.RB.8.E.; 
and ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer. 


In 1 Vol., uniform with the “ Book of Farm Implements and Machines,” 
by the same Author. 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


— 


Just published, in Imperial Folio, cloth, price’7s, 6d. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A Serres or SIX MAPS, surTaBLE FOR BEING INCORPORATED 
WITH RECENT EpITIONs. 


Br JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Junz., F.B.G:8. 


CONTENTS :— 


1 NORTH AMERICA, with an Enlargement of British Columbia and 
Vancouver’s Island. 


Il. SOUTH AMERICA. 

Ill. SWEDEN and NORWAY—Baltic Sea, &. 

IV. EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, and Further India, Burmah 
Siam, &. 

OCEAN, including all the South Sea 


VI. CHART of the ATLANTIC OUEAN, showing the various Routes 
between Europe, North America, and the Pacific, and the Line ofthe 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

To these is added—A SuPpPLEMENTARY Map, showing Dr. Living- 
stone’s Route across the Interior of Africa. 


The following is a List of the principal MAPS added to the more 
recent Editions :— 


The WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection, Exhibiting the British Possessions 
and Ocean Currents. 


CANADA, in 2 Sheets; the East Sheet comprising New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland. 

General Map of the UNITED STATES, showing the Railways, Slave 
States, &. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The ARCTIC REGIONS and BRITISH AMERICA. 


Nots.—Any of the above Maps may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. 


In Imperial Folio, elegantly half-bound, russia or morocco, gilt 
leaves, price 56s. 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION. 

A Series of Stxry Forro Maps, Engraved and Printed in Colours, in the 
first style of the Art; and accompanied by Descriptions of the various 
countries of the World, and a Complete Index of 65,000 Names. 

In the construction of the New Edition of this Atlas, access has been 
obtained to the most recent Government Charts and Surveys; and the 
authentic information these supply has been embodied along with the 
important recent Discoveries of British and Foreign Travellers and Navi- 
gators, including the celebrated Maclure, Barth, and Livingstone. 

“This is an exceedingly valuable Atlas.” —Economist. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to XVI., quarto, cloth, profusely Illustrated, price 24s. 
each, bringing the Work down to the Article “Orn1THoLoeyY.” 


“In editing the Encyclopedia Britannica, care seems to be taken to show 
only at one view the edifice of British knowledge in the present day. It is 
essentially an Encyclopedia Britannica, dwelling with all its emphasis upon 
things, people, and opinions that concern the British people at the date of 
publishing this eighth edition.” —Examiner. 

“The work is one to be proud of, and its very excellence renders it so 
i as a work of referenee, that no library of any pretensions can 
do without it; and as ® present toa son on his entrance into life, to a minister, 
or to a relative in a distant clime, nothing could be more acceptable.” — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


In 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portraits of Wilkes and Lord North, 30s. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN. 


In 2 Vels, Post 8vo, ams 
HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM. 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS TO THE REPEAL OF 
THE STAMP ACT IN 1855. 


With Sketches of Press Celebrities. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


In 8vo, with Portrait from a Miniature by Cosway, 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE GREAT} 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By Mrs. GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. 


This hitherto unpublished Journal of Mrs. Elliott’s life during the French Revolution 


In Post 8vo, with Portrait of Dr. Doran, 
NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 
By Dr. DORAN, 

Author of “ Habits and Men.” 

In 8y0, with Iustrations by Tenniel, 13s, 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. 

By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

Author of “ Aspen Court.” 


In Small 8vo, 6s. 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 


By P. L. SIMMONDS. 


In Small 8vo, 6s, 


STRUGGLES IN FALLING. 


New Edition, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, uniform with “The Ingoldsby Legends,” 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM MY FAVOURITE PORTS AND PROSE WRITERS. 


By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of “ Our Village.” 


New Edition, in 1 Vol. Small 8vo, 5s. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


New Edition, in Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND DIARY 


REV. HENRY S. POLEHAMPTON. 
By HIS TWO BROTHERS. 
COMPLETION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 
With Five Portraits, and with copius Index Nominum, Demy 8v0, Vol. IX. of 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


(COMPLETING THE WORK.) 


New Edition, in 3 Vols, Crown 8vo, 15s, 
LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 
REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


NELSON—COLUMBUS—MILTON—CROMWELL—FENELON— WILLIAM 
TELL—BOSSUET, &c, &e, 


j 


STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. ~ 


M. GUIZOT’S WORKS. 


I, MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 8vo, 14s. 
IL MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 8vo, 14s, 
Mil. HISTORY OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 2 Vols. 8vo, 28s, 
IV. HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 2 Vols. 8vo, 28s, 
¥. HISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL, 2 Vols. 8vo, 28s, 
VI. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
VII, CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


JAMES NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


FROM THE DECLARATION OF WAR IN 1793, TO THE BATTLE OF NAVARING. 


In 8vo, Eighth Edition, 10s, 6d. 
/TIE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY. 


In Post 8vo, Fourth Edition, with Additions, 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY. 


In Vols. with Portraits, 56s, 


THE LETTERS OF THE EARL OF 
CHESTERFIELD. 


Badited by EARL STANHOPE (Lorp Manon). 


PROFESSOR BROWNE'S HISTORIES 


In 8vo, 12s. each, 
HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 
HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


FORSTER’S ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE. 


1, THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCKS. yo, 21s. 

II, THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 8vo, 21s. 

Ill, THE MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, AND PERSIA, 
8vo, 21s, 


In 4 Vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 42s, 
}DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 


CONTAINING HIS MISSIONS TO CATHERINE OF RUSSIA, FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK, ETO, ETC, 


Edited by his GRANDSON, the Present EARL. 


In 3 Vols, Small 8vo, 15a 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 


DR. DORAN’S WORKS. 


In Post 8vo, 


I, TABLE TRAITS AND SOMETHING ON THEM. a Wel, Se. 68. 
I, HABITS AND MEN. 1 Vol., 7s, 6d. 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. Vol., 10s. 6d, 
IV. HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 1 Vol., 10s, 6d. 
V. MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS, 2 Vols., 21s, 
VI, QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 2 Vols,, 21s. 


In Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 


PROGRESS OF THE ART OF WAR. 
By LIKUT.-COLONEL GRAHAM, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE _HARMONIUM 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found 
of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 
easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 
without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New 
Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second 
person, and still, wider the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now 
admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— i1G? 
GUINEAS. 


‘THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto 7 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cauncu, Scnoon, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— 


xo. GUINEAS, No. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case ws ii ti “i oe | 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case Pe —— Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; ‘Rosewood . 16 | 8 THREE STOPS, ditto ‘Rosewood Case... 20 
4. FIVE STOPS (Zwo rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 | 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood 32 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case ... 23 | 10. TWELVE STOPS, _ ditto Oak Case ......... 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 ll. _ Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto — beeeet or 
-Rosewood Case... Rosewood Case... 55 


Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


| The Unrqun Praworonre, with perfect check action, 
elegant Rosewood Case, 6} octaves iss 
2. In Rosswoop, with Circular Fall, octaves 30 6. The Mopst, y elegant, oblique 
strings, -7 octaves, t check action, &c 
3. In Rosgwoop, elegant Case, Frets, &c. «... 35 most of all vipright Piasofortes ... 60 


4. In VERY ELEGANT Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &c. 40 7. The Wzst Inpia Mopst, expressly for Hot Climates 40 
ALSO TO THEIR 


Assortment of New and Szconp-Hanp by Broapwoop, and Exanp, for Sale or Hire. 
Full descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pignefioter, sent upon application. 


NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


s. d. 
Cxaprett’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’Albert’s) for the Violin 1 6 | Cuaprrts’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin ... 1 6 
Cuappgty’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHAPPELL’s ditto Flute “s 1 6 

the Violin 1 6)| Cuarrett’s . ditto English Concertina 1 6 
Cuarre.y’s 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) CHAPPELL’s ditto German Concertina 1 6 
Vien CHAPPELL’s ditto Cornet & Pistons... 1 6 
N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, the Cornet & Piston, j 
and for the Concertina... .. .. each 1 6 | Rimsavtr’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of 
CORY, for the Harmonium wie © the best Composers) for the Harmonium ... 40 
Tt of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to 
lS al as CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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